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Literature. 


ACROSS THE SEA. 


I walk’d in this lonesome evening! 
And who so sad as I, 

When I saw the young men and maidens, 
Merrily passing by ? 

To thee, my Love, to thee— 

So fain would I come to thee! 

While the ripples fold upon sands of gold, 
And I look across the sea. 


I stretch out my hands, who will clasp them! 
I call, thou repliest no word : 

O why should heart-longing be weaker 
Than the waving wings of a bird! 

To thee, my Love, to thee— 

So fain would I come to thee; 

For the tide ’s at rest from east to west, 

And I look across the sea. 


There’s joy in the hopeful morning, 
There’s peace in the parting day, 
There’s sorrow with every lover 
Whose trae-love is far away. 
To thee, my Love, to thee— 
So fain would I come to thee! 
For the water’s bright in a still moonlight. 
As I look across the sea. W. A. 





EPILOGUS IN PHORMIONEM, 1858. 


(Enter Antipho and Phedria. Geta meets them.) 

Geta.— Antipho, salve iterum! satin’ omnia, Phewdria recté? 

Phed.—Hei mibi! pars melior dimidiumque mei! 

Geta.—Quid narras? (Phed.)—Nostre mense conviva diurnus ; 

Me mansamque meam Phormio deseruit. 

Geta.—Quanquam epulas inter sociis fuit umbra fidelis, 
Nec minus idcircé proximus ille sibi ! 

Qui vivit? (Ant.) Pedententim ; orchestrodidasculus exstat ; 
Noctes atque dies fit pretium pedibus ! 

Phed.—Audit jam “ Doctor Chorearum,’’—*“ Artisque Magister” 
Quam pueros olim Terpsichore docuit! 

Ant.—Ea tibi!—Doctor adest ; tarba comitante, palestraa 
Ipse sua prodit :—tute rogare potes, 

{Enter Phormio asa dancing master of the old school, followed by a 
train of pupils, among them a lawyer, an M.P., and a soldier, See 
below. 

Geta.—Phormio certé iteram! sed qaantim emunctus et unctas, 
Masicus ;—an saltat sobrius ille? (A.) Tace. 

Geta (touchiog Pho.’s violin.) 

Quidnam hoc hospes? (Pho.)—Abi; “ nimiim vicine Cremone,” 
Ne capiti offendat virgula nostra tuo! 
G.—Tute tibi caveas ; cithare sit cura; Cremonam 
Ne perdat, verso pollice, virga tuam! 
Pho. (to A and P.) 
Vos jubeo salvere ambos ; te, Phadria ; teque, 
Antipho, precipué vos in amore babeo! 

(Calling his Page.) 

Heus! Faustine, puer! citharam cape ;—sumito blandé ;— 
Qui me amat, citharam mecum amet ille meam! 

(Then to A and P. pompously.) 

Auspicium ecce novum !—mihi stat sententia in Urbe 
Dedecus hoc magnam tollere si potero. 

Quis scit enim saltare hodie, pedibusve moveri, 
Ut dignum est hominem quem sua crura decent! 

Ad sua Terpsichore cim jam vocat atria cives, 
Delicieque anni panditur. Aula maclez (Almak’s’), 

Quemlibet aspicias !—malé fortis inire choreas 
Si quis, et ad numeros vult renovare pedes, 

Credas sané elephanta immania membra movere, 
Ut de2or, et tempus, gratiaque omnis abest ! 

* Ex pede Rusticus extat homo’’—clamatur “ Amice, 
Parce, precor ;—salvos me digitosque velim !” 

Aut tardo incedunt gressu, ac lacgaente recedunt, 
Non homines vivi, lignea at automata! 

Spiritus omnis abest motu, numerusque, leporque ; 
Me pudit istorum discipulosque meos! 

G. to P.—Num hic est qui nobis “ alien vivere quadrA,” 
Judice se, Sammum dixerat esse Bonum? 
P. to G.—Scilicet e stomacho mens jam descendit ad imos 

Usque pedes ; credo, pondere pressa suo! 

Phor. “Ne vos detineam,—seu sit tibi Curia cure, 

Conscriptosque Patres ore movere velis; [pointing to his pupils 
behind, of each class.) 
Seu leges oculis juris scrutere peritus ; 
Seu bellum placeat, militizque decus ; 
Terra pede est justo pulsanda, artusque movendi, 
Quod menti attente corporis absit onus !— 
Quid probibet puerum qui scit bené cruribus ati, 
Nervosé fieri relligione pium? [Muscular Christianity.] 
Me quicungue istis audet preferre magistris, 
“ Propria que maribus’’ sola docenduserit! 
P.—* Me tua verba acuunt!—(Phor.)—expertas crede, Patronos 
Precipué vosmet, discipulosque velim ! 
Nomina fas fuerint vesira his inscripta tabellis? [They nod assent.) 
(Ab! crescit namerus,—mille ducena novem!) 
—Vos quid sit saltare, artisque arcana docebo ; 
Omne zenus novi, precipioque bene ! 
Ille vetus primam quadrato nomine motus 
Floret adbuc ; meritd et me populumque tenet. 
Tum sequitur chorus ille dedit cui Lancea nomen, 
Bella pede opposito dum simulats gerunt ; 
Anudibat prisco “ saltatio Pyrrhica” seclo ;— 
G.—Credo, empirica nunc! (Phor.) at taceas, nebulo! 
Ante alios magis innuptis placet ille puellis, 
Quo se circumagunt implicite orbe duo / 
A.—Quin licet experiamur ? (P.) at incipe, Phermio, tute 
Exemplo doceas nos monitorque sies! 
Phor.—-State igitar circim, meque observate, pupilli ; 
Cum pare quisquesua : foemioa virque simul! 
[Phormio observes that be has not provided A. and P. with partners.] 
Ah! oblitas eram! (to A. and P.)—Domine (to two of the young 
ladies), introducere vobis 
Par juvenum liceat nobile—utramque Parin! 
[Phor. arranges the sets, the MP. and the Lawyer having lost their 
| eg ee by engaging in a discussion aside, the latter thus proposes to 
e former. 
The Lawyer.—-Vin’ mecum saltare? (Tbe M.P.) lubens ego, causidi- 
corum 
Optime ; jancta Foro Caria semper eat! 
Pbor.—* Nunc ad rem :—ars nostra bee corpus sibi vindicat omne ; 
Nempe aures, ocolos,cum pedibusque manus! 
“ Metiri se quemque swo modulo ac pede” quanquam 
Lex aliis ; vobis sit ratio ulterior. 
Vestrim quisque comes comitem modulis pedibusque 
reget. 


Respiciat ;—sic vos mutuus ordo 


Primim—pes tollendus erit ;—tum corpore verso, 
Continuis gyris sic glomerate gradus. 
[himself continuing the polka step.) 
—Dumque, pede inverso, alternis ex partibus omnes 
Volvimini, en! tempus cafz bend pressa dabit! 
[Phormio, the lecture over, finds that he himsef is without a partner.) 
Solus ego!—at motus opas est que foemina ducat ; 
Nam sine patrona vir nibil ipse valet— 
Ergo, “ Erxi-en iterum-Nausistrata /””—machina nobis 
escendat !—preesens sis Dea !—rursus ades! 
(Nausistrata comes forth from her house, in a dress expanded by crino- 
line, &c., to most extravagant ry 
Nau.—Quis vocat? (Phor.)—O salve, Patronarum optima? (N.)— 


ve, 
Phormio! (Phor.)—Nobiscum visne? (N.)—Lubenter agam. 
[Phormio attempts several times to offer his arm to N. over her dome- 
shaped dress.] 
Phor.—Quid faciam !—prohibet tunicarum circulus iste, 
Nec socias dextras massa rotunda sinit ! 
N.—Hiec hodie est mos foemineus !—nec laude probandus ; 
Nam saltare vetat cam domind dominum. 
Phor.—* Desinis in monstram malier formosa superné :”’— 
N.—* Monstram informe ingens :—lumina adempta velim! (hiding her 
eyes as if ashamed of ber appearance.) 
“Spectatum admissi risumne tenetis, amici ? (to the House.) 
Phor.—* Quid me ridentem dicere vera vetat ?”’ 
Orbe suo crines et linea vincula motus 
Impediunt misére ? N.—Ferrea. Phor.—Ferrea! ais? 
A.—Jupiter atque Venus jam non ridere potestis ; 
Inclusam Danaén ferrea turris habet! 
P.—Si talem induerat vestem Galatea, fuisses 
Acide commodior tu, Pholypheme, procus ! 
A.—Scilicet arte sua faber ingeniosus amictam 
Ferratum uxori taxeret ipse sux ! 
P. to N.—Num, sponso tam cara tuo, Vulcania Lemnos 
Hee tulit ex antris annua donna suis? 
N.—Ah! me jam tadet sectari ridicalum omne, 
Quod sibi, vana sequens, foemina vana petat ;— 
Quin abes, o monstrum vestis! (retiring) sua gratia vesti 
Debet in esse ; modi sunt odio immodici! [Exit to change.] 
Phor.—Fcemina quam sapiens !—o si genus omne tuarum 
Ludibrium hoc tecum depositura foret! 
P.—Id facient jamjam :—* Varium ac mutabile semper 
“ Foemina” nec vesti, nec sibi constat :—(A.)—idem 
Censeo ego,—at quid tu? (The Lawyer)—* totus teres atque rofun- 
dus” 


Quisque vir esse cupit,—fcemineo generi 
Cur non, pace viri, sit danda licentia quavis 
Veste uti ; seu sit, necne, rotunda nimis? 
A.—Semper erit concessa licentia sumpta pradenter ; 
Ipse pudor morem bunc abnegat esse suum ! 
Nausistrata re-entersfin moderate attire.] 
—Ah! jam forma plecet! (A.)—tuaa jam, mihi ridet imago! 
Phor.—Jam choreas tecum ducere letus amem ! 
[Phormio and Nausistrata take their places in the centre ; the several 
young ladies are * presented ;” N.’s two footmen read out her cards for 
er ball on next “ All Fool’s Day,” and then distribute them to the au- 
dience.] 
(The servants read :—] 
“ Nausistrata 
Domi. 
Kalendis Aprilibus.—Muasica et Chorus. 
Lata domi accipiet cunctos Nausistrata amicos, 
Ad mediam noctem—post ‘ Opera’ acta :—Veni. 
Arte sua ‘ Doctor Chorearum”’ Phormio gressus 
Instruet, et prewrit motibus atque choris!” 
Post Scriptum ! 
Si magis urbanus vis respondere, placebis.”” 
(The presentations, &c., over, Antipho advances, the rest forming a 
tableau bebind.] 
A. Sed tandem amoto queramas seria ludo : 
Hora fugit: vita est ipsa chorea brevis! 
Leniter hancce gregem vestra indulgentia, ut ante, 
Judicet ;—hic semper gratum opus urget amor, 
Ast hodie ad soccos nos sanctior impulit ardor, 
Et notata augurium nostra Thalia novum! 
Regali auspicio, duplicique sab omine fausta, 
Hae erat in votis bis memhranda dies ; 
Scilicet hos inter, Princeps diguissime, lusus 
Hic ades, 0 patriw spesque decusque tux! 
Haud nosmet tali pueros dignamur honore, 
Suaviter haud aded pulpita nostra sonant, 
Ut scene huic nostre intersis spectator—Agenda bwc 
Fabula ni staret, Rege jubente, did! 
Hanc quondam ipsa suis propriam mandavit Alumnis, — 
Quoque anoo voluit Regia Eliza coli ; 
Que damus ergo hodie pietati munera nostre, 
Respicias, Priaceps, ore, favore tuo! 


— 


A NEW MIND. 


“T will tell you that lady’s story,” said my friend, the doctor, after 
we had left the Asylum, and while he was showing me the way back to 
the railway-station ; “and ag shall judge for yourself whether I am 
right or wrong in granting her privileges which are not enjoyed by my 
other patients, and in allowing her to spend some hours every day in the 
society of my wife and children.” 

If you bad been in the West of England about three years since; and 
if you had happened to take up one of the Cornish newspapers on a cer- 
tain day of the month, which need not be especially mentioned, you 
would have seen this notice of a marriage at the top of a colamn :— 

On the third instant, at the parish church, the Reverend Alfred Carling, Rec- 
tor of yi 4 to Emily Harriet, relict of the late Fergus Duncan, -, of 
Glendarn, N.B. 

The rector’s marriage did not produce a very favourable impression in 
the town, solely in coasequence of the unaccountably private and unpre- 
tending manner in which the ceremony bad been performed. The mid- 
die-aged bride and bridegroom had walked quietly to church one morn- 
ing ; had been married by the curate, before any one was aware of it ; 
and bad embarked immediately afterwards in the steamer for Tenby, 
where they proposed to pass their honeymoon. The bride being a stran- 
ger in Penliddy, all inquiries about ber previous history were fruitless ; 
and the townspeople had no alternative but to trust to their own investi 
gations for enlightenment when the rector and his wife came home to 
settle among their friends. 

After aix weeks’ absence, Mr. and Mrs. Carling returned; and the 
simple story of the rector’s courtship and marriage was gathered toge- 
ther in fragments, by inquisitive friends, from his own lips, and from the 
lips of bis wife. 

Mr. Carling and Mrs. Duncan had met at Torquay. The rector, who 
had exchanged houses and duties for the season with a brother clezgy- 
man settled at Torquay, bad called ou Mrs. Dancan ia his clerical capa- 
city, and had come away from the interview, deeply impressed and inte- 
rested by the widow's manners, and conversation. The visits were re- 

ated ; the acquaintance grew into friend-hip, and the friendship into 
ove—ardent, devoted love on both sides. Middle-aged man though he 
was, this was Mr. Carling’s first attachment ; and it was met by the same 
freshness of feeling on the lady's part. Her life with ber first husband 





———— | 


Mr. Carling not to visit her again on any account. until the week had 
expired. The next morning she and her maid departed for London. 
They did not return until the week for consideration had expired. On 
the eighth day Mr. Carling called again, and was accepted. 

The proposal to make the marriage as private as possible came from 
the lady. She had been to London to consult her uncle (whose health, 
she regretted to say, would not allow him to travel to Cornwall to give 
his niece away at the altar ;) and he agreed with Mrs, Duncan that the 
wedding could not be too private and unpretending. If it was made 
public, the family of her first husband would expect cards to be sent to 
them, and a renewal of intercourse, which would be painful on both sides, 
might be the consequence. Other friends in Scotland, again, would re- 
sent her marrying a second time, at her age ; and would distress her and 
annoy her future husband in many ways. She was anxious to break alto- 
gether with her past existence ; and to begin a new and happier life, un- 
trammeled by any connection with former times and troubles. She urged 
these points, as she had received the offer of marriage, with an agitation 
which was almost painful to see. This peculiarity in her conduct, how- 
ever, which might have irritated some men, and rendered others dis- 
trustfal, had no unfavourable effect on Mr. Carling. He set it down to 
an excess of sensitiveness and delicacy which charmed him. He was 
himself—though he never would confess it—a shy, nervous man by na- 
ture. Ostentation of any sort was something which he sbrank from in- 
stinctively, even in the simplest affairs of daily life ; and his future wife’s 
proposal to avoid all the usaal ceremony and publicity of a wedding, 
was more than agreeable to him,—it was a positive relief. The court- 
ship was accordingly kept secret at Torquay, and the marriage was cele- 
brated privately at Penliddy. It found its way into the local newspaper 
as a matter of course ; but it was not, as usual in such cases, also adver 
tised in the Times. Both husband and wife were equally happy in the 
enjoyment of their new life, and equally unsocial in taking no measures 
whatever to publish it to others. 

Sach was the story of the rector’s marriage. Socially, Mr. Carling’s 
position was but little affected, either way, by the change in his life. As 
a bachelor, his circle of friends had been a smal! one ; and, when he mar- 
ried, he made no attempt to enlarge it. He had never been popular 
with the inhabitants of his parish, generally. Essentially a weak man, 
he was, like other weak men, only capable of asserting himself positively, 
in serious matters, by ranning into extremes. As a consequence of this 
moral defect, he presented some singular anomalies in character. In the 
ordinary affairs of life he was the gentlest and most yielding of men; 
but in all that related to strictness of religious principle, he was the 
sternest and the most aggressive of fanatics. In the pulpit, he was a 
preacher of merciless sermous ; an interpreter of the Bible, by the letter 
ratber than by the spirit, as pitiless and as gloomy as one of the Puritans 
of old—while, on the other hand, by his own fireside, he was considerate, 
forbearing, and humble almost to a fault. As a necessary result of this 
singular inconsistency of characier, he was feared, and sometimes even 
disliked, by the members of his congregation who only knew him as their 
pastor ; and he was prized and loved by the small circle of friends who 
also knew him as a man. These friends gathered round him more closely 
and more affectionately than ever after his marriage—not on his own 
accouut only, but influenced also by the attractions that they found in 
the society of his wife. Her retirement and gentleness of manner ; her 
extraordinary plish te asa ician ; her unvarying sweetuess 
of temper, and ber quick, winning, womanly intelligence in conversation 
charmed every one who approached her. She was quoted as a model 
wife and woman by all her husband’s friends ; and she amply deserved 
the character that they gave ber. Although no children came to cheer 
it, a happier and a more admirable married life has seldom been wit- 
nessed in this world than the life which was once to be seen in the rec- 
tory-house at Penliddy. 

With these necessary explanations that preliminary part of my narra- 
tive of which the events may be massed together generally, for brevity’s 
sake, comes to a close. What I have next to tell is of a deeper and a more 
serious interest, and must be carefully related in detail. 

The rector and his wife had lived together, without, as I honestly be- 
lieve, a harsh word or an unkind look once passing between them, for 
upwards of two years, when Mr. Carling took his first step towards the 
fatal future that was awaiting him, by devoting bis leisure hours to the 
apparently simple and harmless occupation of writing a pamphlet. 

He had been connected for many years with one of our great Mission- 
ary Socities, and had taken as active a part as a country clergyman 
could in the management of its affairs. At the period of which I speak, 
certain influential members of the Society had proposed a plan for greatly 
extending the sphere of its operations, trasting to a proportionate in- 
crease in the annual subscriptions to defray the expenses of the new 
movement. The question was not now brought forward for the first time. 
It had been agitated eight years previously, and the settlement of it had 
been at that time deferred to a future opportunity. The revival of the 
project, as usual in such cases, split the working members of the Society 
into two parties ; one party cautiously objecting to run any risks; the 
other hopefully declaring that the venture was a safe one and that suc- 
cess was sure to attend it. Mr. Carling sided enthusiastically with the 

bers who esp d this latter side of the question ; and the object of 
his pamphlet was to address the subscribers to the Society on the subject, 
and so to interest them in it as to win their charitable support, on a larger 
scale than usual, to the new project. 

He had worked hard at his pamphlet, and had got more than half way 
through it, when he found himself brought to a standstill for want of 
certain facts which had been produced on the discussion of the question 
eight years since, and which were n to the full and fair statement 
of hiscase. He at first thought of writing to the Secretary of the Society 
for information ; but, remembering that he had not held his office more 
than two years, he thought it little likely that this gentleman would be 
able to help him, and looked back to his own Diary of the period, to see 
if he had made any notes in it relating to the original discussion of the 
affair. He found a note referring in general terms only, to the matter in 
band ; but alluding, at the end, to a report in the 7imes of the proceedings 
of a deputation from the Society, which had waited on a member of the 
government of that day, and to certain letters to the Editor which had 
followed the publication of the report. The note described these letters 
as “ very important,” and Mr. Carling felt, as he put his Diary away 
again, that the successful conclusion of his pamphlet now depended on 
his being able to get access to the back numbers of the 7'imes of eight years 
since 








It was winter time when he was thus stopped in his work ; and the pro- 
spect of a journey to London (the dnly place he knew of at which files of 
the paper were to be found) did not present many attractions. And yet 
he could see no other and easier means of affecting his object. After con- 
sidering for a little while and arriving at no positive conclusion, he left 
the study, and went into the drawing-room to consult bis wife. 

He found her working industriously by the blazing fire. She looked 
so happy and comfortable—so gentle and charming in her pretty little 
lace cap, and her warm brown morniug-dress, with its bright cherry-co- 
loured ribbons and its delicate swansdowa trimming circling rourd her 
neck and nestling over her bosom, that he stooped and kissed her with 
the tenderness of his bridegroom days before he spoke. When he tol 
her of the cause that had suspended his literary pation, she listened, 
with the sensation of the kiss still lingering in her downcast eyes and her 
smiling lips, until he came to the subject of bis Diary, and its reference 
to the newspaper. As he mentioned the name of the Times, she altered 
and Jooked bim straight in the face gravely. 2 

“Can you suggest any plan, love,’ he went on, “ which may save me 
the necessity of a journey to London at this bleak time of the year? I 
must positively have this information ; and, so far as I can see, London 
is the only place at which I can bope to meet with a file of the 7imes of 
eight years siuce.” 

As he pronounced the last three words, he saw her face overspread in- 








had not been a happy one. She had made the fatal mistake of marrying 
to please her parents rather than hereelf, and bad repented it ever after- 
wards, On ber busband’s death, his family bad not bebaved well to her ; 
and she passed ber widowhood, with her only child, a daughter, in the 
retirement of a small Scotch town, many miles away from the home of 
her married life. After a time, the little girl’s health bad begun to fail, 
and, by the doctor’s advice, she had migrated southward to the mild cli- 
mate of Torquay. The change had proved to be of no avail ; and, rather 
more than a year ago, the child had died. The place where her darling 
was buried was a sacred place to her, and she had remained in it ever 
since. Her position in the world was now a lonely one. She was her- 
self an only child ; her father and mother were both dead ; and, except- 
ing cousins, ber one near relation left alive was a maternal uncle living 
in London. 

These particulars were all related, simply and unaffeciedly, before Mr. 
Carling ventured on the confession of bis attachment. When he made 
his proposal of marriage, Mrs. Duncan received it with an excess of agi- 
tation, which astonished and almost alarmed the inexperienced clergy- 





man. As soon as she could speak, she begged with extraordinary ear- 


' mestness and anxiety, for a week to consider her answer ; and requested 


ly by a ghastly paleness ; her eyes fixed on him with a strange 
mixture of rigidity and vacancy in their look ; her bands, with her work 
held tight in them, dropped slowly on her lap ; and a shiver ran through 
her from head to foot. 

He sprang to bis feet, and snatched the smelling-salts from her work- 
table, thinking «he was going to faint. She put the bottle from her, and 
when be offered it, with a band that thrilled bim with the deadly coldness 
of its touch, and said, in a whisper :— 

“ A sudden chill, dear—let me go up-stairs and lie down.” 

He took her to ber room. As he laid ber down on the bed, she caught 
his hand, and said, entreatingly :— 

“ You won't go to London darling, and leave me here ill?” 

He promised that nothing should separate bim from her until she was 
well again ; and tben ran down-stairs to send for the doctor. The doc- 
tor came, and pronownced that Mrs. Carling was only suffering from a 
nervous attack ; that there was not the least reason to be alarmed ; and 
that, with proper care, she would be well again in a few days. 

Both husband and wife had a dinnr engagement in the town for that 
evening. Mr. Carling proposed to write an apology, and to remain with 





his wife. But she would not hear of his abandoning the party on ber 
accouat. The doctor also recommended that bis patient should be left 





: 
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to her maid’s care, to fall asleep under the influence of the quieting me- 
dicine which he meant to give her. Yielding to this advice, Mr. Carling 
did his best to suppress his owao anxieties, and went to the dinuer- 
~~ the guests whom he met, was a gentleman named Rambert—a 
single man of large fortune, well-known in the neighbourhood of Pen- 
liddy as the owner of a noble country-seat and the possessor of a 
magnificent library. Mr. Rambert (with whom Mr. Carling was well 
acquainted) greeted him at the dinner-party with friendly expressions 
of regret at the time that had elapsed since they had seen each other ; 
and mentioned that he had recently been adding to his collection of 
books some rare old volumes of theology, which he thought the rector 
might find it useful to look over. Mr. Carling, with the necessity of fin- 
ishing his pamphiet a most in his mind, replied jestingly, that the 
species of literature w Tob he was just thea most interested ian examining 
happened to be precisely of the sort which (excepting novels, perbaps,) 
had least affinity to theological writing. The my. explanation fol- 
lowed this avowal, as a matter of course ; and, to Mr. Carling’s great de- 
light, his friend tarned on him gaily with the most surprising aad satis- 
factory of answers :— 

“ You don’t know half the resources of my miles of bookshelves,” be 
said, “ or you would never have thought of going to London for what 
you can get from me. A whole side of one of my rooms up-stairs is de- 
voted to periodical literature. I have reviews, magazines, and three 
weekly newspapers, bound, in each case, from the first number; and, 
what is just now more to your purpose, I have the Times, for the last fif- 
teen years, in huge half-yearly volumes. Give me the date to-night, and 
you sball bave the volume you want by two o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

The necessary information was given at once ; and, with a great sense 
of relief, so far as his literary anxieties were concerned, Mr. Carling went 
home early to see what the quieting medicine had done for his wife. 

She had dozed a little ; but had not slept. However, she was evi- 
dently better ; for she was able to take an interest in the sayings and do- 

at the dinner party ; and questioned her husband about the guests 

the conversation, with all a woman’s curiosity about the minutest 

matters. She lay with her face turned towards him, and her eyes meet- 

ing bis, until the course of her inquiries drew an answer from him, which 

her of bis fortunate discovery ia relation to Mr. Rambert’s li- 

brary, and of the p tit afforded of his resuming his labours the next 

day. When he mentioned this circumstance, she suddenly turned her 

head on the pillow, so that her face was hidden from him ; and he could 

see through the counterpane that the shivering, which he had observed 
when her illness had seized her in the morning, had returned again. 

“Tam only cold,” she said, in a hurried way, with her face under 
the clothes. 

He rang for the maid, and bad a fresh covering placed on the bed. 
Observing that she seemed unwilling to be disturbed, he did not remove 
the clothes trom her face when he wished her good-night ; but pressed 
his lips on her head, and patted it gently with his hand. She shrank at 
the touch, as if it had hurt her, light as it was ; and he went down-stairs, 
resolved to send for the doctor again, if she did not get to rest on being 
left quiet. In less than half-an-hour afterwards, the maid came down, 
and relieved his anxiety by reporting that her mistress was asleep. 

The next morning he found her in better spirits. Her eyes, she said, 
felt too weak to r the light ; so she + the bed-room darkened. 
2 other respects, she had little to complain of. After answering 
her husband's first enquiries, she questioned him about his plans tor the 
day. He bad letters to write which would occupy bim until twelve 
o'clock, At two o'clock he expected the volume of the Times to arrive ; 
and he should then devote the rest of the afternoon to his work. After 
hearing what his plans were, Mra. Carling suggested that he should ride 
out after he had ¢ his letters, so as to get some exercise at the fine 
part of the day ; and she then reminded him, that a longer time than 
usual bad elapsed since ne had been to see a certain ol nsioner of 
his, who had nursed him asa child, and who was now bed-ridden in a vil- 
lage at some distance called one. Although the rector saw 
no immediate necessity for making this charitable visit, the more espe- 
cially as the ride to the village back, and the intermediate time de- 
voted to gossip, would occupy him at least two hours and a half, he as- 
sented to his wife’s proposal, perceiving that she urged it with unusual 
earnestness, and being unwilling to thwart her, even in a trifle, at a time 
when she was ill. 

Accordingly, bis horse was at the door at twelve precisely. Impatient 
to get back to the precious volume of the Times, he rode so much 
faster than usual, and so shortened his visit to the old woman, that he 
was home again by a quarter pasttwo. Ascertaining from the servant 
who opened the door, that the volume bad been left by Mr. Rambert’s 

, panctually at two, he ran up to his wife’s room to tell her 
about is visit, before he secluded himself for the rest of the afternoon 
over his work. 

On entering the bed-room, he found it still darkened ; and he was 
strack by a smell of burnt paper in it. His wife (who was aow dressed 
in her wrapper, and lying on the sofa) accounted for the smell, by telling 
him that she had fancied the room felt close, and that she had burnt some 
paper—being afraid of the cold air if she opened the window—to fumi- 

it. Her eyes were evidently still weak, for she kept her hand over 

while she spoke, After remaining with her long enough to relate 
the few trivial events of his ride, Mr. Carling descended to his study, to 
occupy himself at last with the volume of the Times. 

It lay on bis table, in the shape of a large flat brown paper package. 
On eeding to undo the covering, he observed that it had been very 
carelessly tied up. The strings were crooked and loosely knotted ; and 
the direction bearing his name and address, instead of being in the mid- 
dle of the , was awkwardly folded over at the edge of the volume. 
However, his business was with the inside of the parcel ; so he tossed 
away the covering and the string, and began at once to hunt through the 
waane for the particular number of the paper which he wished first to 
consult. 

He soon found it, with the report of the speeches delivered by the 
members of the deputation, and the answer returned by the minister. 
After ang moe the report and pattin a mark in the place where 
it occurred, he tarned to the next day’s number of the paper, to see what 
further hints on the subject the letters addressed to the Editor might 


=e to contain. 
o bis inexpressible vexation and amazement, that one number of the 
r was missing. 

e bent the two sides of the volume back ; looked closely between 
| leaves, and saw immediately that the missing number been cut 
ou 

A vague sense of something like alarm, began to mingle with his first 
feeling of disappointment. He wrote at once to Mr. Rambert, mention- 
log the discovery he had just made, and sent the note off by his groom, 
with orders to the man to wait for an anawer. 

The reply with which the servant returned was almost insolent in the 

eas and coolness of ite tone. Mr. Rambert had no books in his li- 
which were not in perfect condition. The volume of the Times bad 








left bis house perfect ; and whatever blame might attach to the mu- softly 


of it rested therefore on other shoulders than those of the 


ipa 


Like many other weak men Mr. Carling was secretly touchy on the 
subject of his dignity. After reading the pote, and questioning his ser- 
vants, who were certain that the volume had not been touched till he had 
opened it, he resolved that the missing number of the 7'imes should be pro- 
cured at any expense, and inserted in its place ; that the volume should 
be sent back instantly without a word of comment; and that no more 
books from Mr. Rambert’s library should ever enter his house. He walked 
up and down the study considering what first step he should take to effect 

purpose in view. Under the quickening influence of bis irritation, an 
idea occurred to him, which, if it had only entered bis mind the day be- 
fore might probably have proved the means of saving him from placing 
himself uoder an obligation to Mr. Rambert. He resolved to write im- 
mediately to his bookseller and publisher in London (who knew him well 
as an old and excellent customer), mentioning the date of the back num- 
ber of the Times that was required, and authorising the publisher to offer 
any reward he judged necessary to any person who might have the means 
of pooraans it at the office of the paper, or elsewhere. This letter he 
wrote and deepatched in good time for the London post ; and then went 
up-stairs to see bis wife and to tell her what had happened. 

Hr room was still darkened, and she was still on the sofa. On the 
subject of the missing number she said nothing ; but of Mr. Rambert and 
his note, she e with the most sovereign contempt. Of course the 
pempess ot | was mistaken ; sae Ro pages Shing to Go wes to cred 

© Tt aball be soot beck’ sald Mr. Carling, = bot wot till the 

. ig, “ but not the missin, 
number is replaced.” Aud he then told her what be bad done. ’ 

The effect of that simple piece of information on Mrs, Carling was s0 ex- 
traordinary and so unaccountable, that her husband fairly stood For 
the first time since their marriage, he saw her temper suddenly ina flame. 
She started up from the sofa, and walked about room, as if she had 


E 





__ She Atoton, 


lost her senses; upbraiding him for making the weakest of concessions to 
Mr. Rambert’s insolent assumption that the rector was to blame. If she 
could a have laid hands on that letter, oe oe rey Se “7 
husband’s dignity and independence, by put! 

and prayed the Somber of the paper might not be found! In fact, it was 
certain that the number after all these years could net possibly be hunted 
up. The idea of his acknowledging himself to be in the wrong, in that 
way, when he koew himself to be in the right! It was almost ridiculous 
—no! it was quite ridiculous! And she threw herself back on the sofa, 
and ang 4 burst out laughing. At the first word of remonstrance, 
however, which fell from her husband’s lips, her mood changed again, in 
an instant. She sprang up once more, k him passionately, with the 
tears streaming {rom her eyes, and implored him to leave her alone to 
recover herself. He quitted the room so seriously alarmed about her, 
that he resolved to go to the doctor privately, and question him on the 
spot. There was an unspeakable dread in his mind, that the nervous at- 
tack from which she bad been pronounced to be suffering, might be a 
mere phrase intended to prepare him for the future disclosure of some- 
thing infinitely and indescribably worse. 

The doctor, on hearing Mr. Carling’s report, exhibited no se, and 
held to his opinion. Her nervous system was out of order, her hus- 
band had been needlessly frightened by a bysterical paroxysm. If she 
did not get better in a week, henge of scene might then be tried. In the 
mean time, there was not the least cause for alarm. 

On the next day she was quieter, but she hardly spoke at all. At night 
she slept well ; and Mr. Carling’s faith in the medical man revived again. 
The morning after, was the morning which would bring the answer from 
the publisher in London. The rector’s study was on the ground-floor ; 
and, when he heard the postman’s knock, being especially anxious that 
morning about his correspondence, he went out into the hall to take his 
letters the moment they were put on the table. 

It was not the footman who answered the door, as usual, but Mra 
Carling’s maid. She had taken the letters from the postman, and was 
going away with them up-stairs, He stopped her, and asked why she 
did not put the letters on the hall table as usual, The maid, looking 
very much confused, said that her mistress had desired that whatever the 
ay - brought that morning, should be carried up to her own room. 

e took the letters abruptly from the girl, without asking any more 
questions, and went back into his study. 

Up to this time, no shadow of a suspicion had fallen on his mind. 
Hitherto, there had been a simple, obvious explanation for every unusual 
event that had occurred during the last three or four days. But this last 
circumstance in connection with the letters was not to be accounted for. 
Nevertheless, even now, it was not distrust of his wife that was busy at 
his mind—he was too fond of her and too proud of her to feel it—the sen- 
sation was more like uneasy surprise. He longed to go and question her, 
and get a satisfactory answer, and have done with it, Bat there was a 
voice speaking within him that had never made itself heard before ; a 
voice with a persistent warning in it, that said—Wait ; and look at your 
letters first ! 

He spread them out on the table, with hands that trembled he knew 
not why. Among them was the back number of the Times, for which he 
had written to London, with a letter from the publisher explaining the 
means by which the copy had been procured. 

He opened the news r, with a vague feeling of alarm, at finding 
that those letters to the Editor which he had been eo eager to read, and 
that perfecting of the mutilated volume which he had been so anxious to 
accomplish, had become objects of secondary importance in his mind. An 
inexplicable curiosity about the general contents of the paper was now 
the one moving influence which asserted itself within him. He spread 
open the sheet on the table. 

The first page on which bis eye fell, was the page on the right-hand 
side. It contained these very letters—three in number—which he had 
once been so anxious to see. He tried to read them ; but no effort could 
fix his wandering attention. He looked aside, to the opposite page, on 
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His lips trembled as he stood looking at her in silence ; and the slow- 
burning tears dropped heavily, one by one, down his cheeks. The na- 
tural human remembrance ot the golden days of Senn. of 
the nights and nights when that dear head—turned away him now, 
in unutterable and shame—had nestled itself so fondly and so 
rey breast, fought hard to silence his conscience, to root out 
his sense of guilt, to tear the words of Judgment from their 
ruthless hold on his mind, to claim him ia the sweet names of Pity and 
of Love. If she had turned and looked at him, at that moment, their 
next words would have been a in each other's arms. But the op- 
pate ft despair under his silence was too heavy for her ; and she 
never mo 


Vv 

He forced himself to look away from her ; he struggled hard to break 
the silence between them. 

“ God forgive you, Emily!” he said. 

As her name — his lips his voice failed him, and the torture at 
his heart burst ap papety: He burried to the door to her 
the terrible reproof of the grief that had now mastered him. When he 
passed her, she turned towards him with a faint cry. 

He caught her as she sank forward, and saved her from dropping on 
the floor, For the last time his arms closed round her. For the last 
time his lips touched hers—cold and insensible to him now. He laid 
her on the sofa, and went out. 

One of the female servants was crossing the hall. The girl started as 
she met him, and turned pale at the sight of his face. He could not 
speak to her, but he pointed to the study-door. He saw her go into the 
room ; and then he left the house. 

He never entered it more; and he and his wife never met again. 

Later on that last day, a sister of Mr. Carling’s—a married woman liv- 
ing in the town—came to the rectory weeping bitterly. She brought an 
open note with her, addressed to the unhappy mistress of the house. It 
contained these few lines, blotted and stained with tears :— 

May God grant us both the time for repentance! If I had loved you less, I 
might have trusted myself to see you again. Forgive me, and pity me, and 
remember me in your prayers, as I shall forgive pity and remember you! 

He had tried to write more ; but the pen had dropped from his hand. 
His sister’s entreaties had not moved him. After giving her the note to 
deliver, he had solemnly charged her to be gentle in communicating the 
tidings that she bore, and had departed alone for London. He heard all 
remonstrances with nce. He did not deny that the one deception 
of which his wife been guilty (subsequent inquiry proved that 
she had deceived him in nothing else, and that ber first husband had died 
little more than six months after her divorce), was the most pardonable 
of all concealments of the trutb, because it sprang from her love for him, 
But he had the same hopeless answer for everyoue who tried to plead 
with him—the verse from the Gospel of Saint Luke. 

His purpose in travelling to London was to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for his wife’s future existence, and then to get employment 
which would separate him from his home and trom all its associations. A 
missionary expedition to one of the Pacific Islands, accepted him as a 
voluateer. Broken in body and spirit, bis last look at Eogland, from the 
deck of the ship, was his last look at Jand. A fortnight afterwards, his 
brethren read the burial service over him on a calm, cloudless evening 
at sea. Before he was committed to the deep, his little pocket-bible, 
which had been a present from his wife, was, in accordance with his dy- 
ing wishes, placed open on his breast, so that the inscription, “ To my 
dear Husband,” might rest over his heart. 

I need say but little more. You have seen and spoken to the poor 
creatare who was once his wife. When she was first placed under my 
care, I thought her case hopeless. The mental malady, after she had 
been with me little more than a month, was complicated by physical ma- 
lady—by fever on the brain. To my surprise, and to the surprise of my 
professional brethren whom I called in to help me, she lived thro it; 
and she recovered, with the complete loss of one faculty—which, in her 
































































situati is a mere in to her—I mean, the utter 

the left hand. twas the page that contained the leding-articles tom Pamaiiems, "Mie tnoaes too Rlaiel dieu af eaecliodiion 44 sow- 
hey were three in number. was on foreiga politics ; thing that illness ; 

a | was a sarcastic commentary on a recent division in the House of me yo ee, Gas eaey eivien, Be 


lives contentedly the life of a child. The veriest trifies are as new and 
as interesting to her, as they are to your young children or to mine. So 
far as any necessity for restraint is she might leave my care 
to-morrow. But her friends know that my wife has grown to love her, 
as well as to pity ber; and my children would feel it to be a cruel loss if 
their poor pape pad was taken away from them. I hope she will 
be left to live in societ, 


, and to die with nothing on her memory 
but the recollection of their kindness. 


Lords ; the third was one of those articles on social subjects which have 
greatly and honourably helped to raise the reputation of the Times above 
all contest and all rivalry. 

The lines in this third article which first caught his eye comprised 
the ) sas seatence of the second paragraph, and contained these 
words ,— 

It appears, from the narrative which will be found in another part of our co- 
lumns, that this unfortunate womaa married, At OR 18—one 
Mr. Fergus Dancap, of Glendarn, in the Highlands of — 

The letters swam and mingled together under his eyes, before he could 
go on to the next sentence. His wife exhibited as an object for public 
compassion in the 7imes newspaper! On the brink of the dreadful 
discovery that was advancing on him, his mind reeled back ; and a 
deadly faiatness came over him. There was water on a side table—he 
drank a deep draught of it—roused himself—seized on the ao 
with both bands, as if it had been a living thing that could feel the des- 
perate resolution of his grasp—and read the article through, sentence by 
sentence, word by word. 

The subject was the Law of Divorce ; and the example quoted was the 
example of his wife. 

At that time, England stood disgracefully alone as the one civilized 
country in the world having a divorce-law for the husband which was not 
also a divorce-law for the wife. The writer in the Times ay and elo- 
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THE SARDANAPALUS OF FONTHILL. 


Only the other day we rambled, on a sunny autumn afternoon, through 
the domain of that Wiltshire Sardanapalus whose name heads the book 
we review. It is now a tangled mass of overgrown woods. bound and 
clamped with brambles. The nine miles of drive, along which his four 
Pw mary F to pad and trot, are now chopped into three estates. 
t Abbey, that country tell you cost a million, rose like 
an ation and passed away like a summer cloud. One turret gal- 
the roads are rutted deep 
wi carrying stones to the Marquis of Westminster’s new man- 
sion, ugly and cumbrous, building far below the old airy height of the 
Aladdin's y Ps, ings, 
dekoeters, Weeninxes, all such rarities are scattered to the four 
winds, just like his old rival Horace Walpole’s ; and now the bleak wind 
whistling from the broad cro; Wiltshire downs keeps rambling 
and rumbling and muttering in every blast, “ Vanity of vanities : all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
The memory of Beckford, the author of “ Vathek,” had better have 


Scotch newspaper. But at the last word of the article 
he stopped. The ne , and the unread details which it contained. 
lost all hold on his attention in an instant, and, in their stead, living and 
burning on his mind, like the Letters of Doom on the wall of Belshazzar. 
Gare we rae inst him the last worde of a verse in the 
Gospel of Saint Luke. “ from 
her husband committeth adultery.”” He had preached from these words. 
He had warned his hearers, with the whole strength of the fanatical sin- 
pres bw was in him, to beware of prevaricating with the prohibition 
which that verse contained, and to accept it as eee, SPEED, 
finally forbidding the marriage of a divorced woman. He had i 

ain interpretation of 


on that 

ng’ d le. And now, he stood alone in the secresy of his own 
chamber, self-couvicted of the deadly sin that he had denounced—be 
stood, as he had told the wicked among his hearers that they would 
atund, at the Last Day, before the Judgment Seat. 

He was unconscious of the lapse of time ; he never knew whether it 


- miles of a drive, = solitary, — man, oe lived : him- 
self, yet was kind, generous &@ great employer of r. e was 
a Dives, whose vices seem scarcely to have be talked of or known in 
neighbourhood in which he dwelt. 

But to the book (Memoirs of W. peng red ye mma in London). 
A more complete model of a parvenu never than this m: 
sensualist, Beckford of Fonthill. He was not one of those y honest 
Englishmen whojboast that they would rather be first of a famous race 


than the last of a disgraceful stock. His li was a perfect nursery 
of genealogical trees—cranes’ Seach beth eall tee? 





was many minutes or few before the door of his room was suddenly and | where, from @ central b @ dozen lies branch aad to 
It did and his wife came in. ve that the owner remembers the name of his great grandfather. 
In her white dress, with a white shawl thrown over her shoulders ; | By the ald of heralds, live by conjectures which gratify 


ber dark bair, eo neat and glossy at other times, hanging tangled about 

her colourless cheeks, and heightening the glassy brightness of terror in 

her eyes—so he saw her; the woman put away from her husband, the | at Bosworth, 

woman whose love had made his life happy aud had stained his soul | quite overlooking a well-known Maidenhead 

witb a deadly sin. train-band Ca of Charles the Second’s time that Pepys mea not 
She came on to within a few paces of him, without a word, or a tear, | very creditably,—and not regaining their intermittent and dishonest sight 


ora shadow of change passing over the dreadful rigidity of her face. | till, in 1702, a certain Peter 7 Rey as Lieut.-Governor of 

She looked at him wih strange look; she pointed to newspaper | Jamaica in the wild buccaneering times. He something of the strong 

crumpled in bis hand, with a strange gesture; she spoke to bim ina — hh fee prep! acd, indeed, died in a boiling fit of rage at 
some 


strange voice. 

“ You know it!”’ she said. 

His eyes met hers—she shrank from them—turned—and laid her arms 
and her head heavily ost the wail. 


of his commands. From the Hamilton family, by his 
mother’s side, may equally be traced Beckford’s voluptuousness od, fine 
taste. It can scarcely be believed that the descendant of the Maiden- 


tailor, private soldier, and Jamaica slave-dealer, was the proudest 
“ Q, Alfred !”’ she said, “ I was so lonely in the world, and I was so| of men, perpetually daring to assert that be was descended from Joba of 
fond of you!” Gaunt (no great triamph even if he proved it), on the mere 


The woman’s delicacy, the woman’s trembling tenderness welled up 
from her heart, and touched her voice with a tone of its old sweetness, 
as she murmured these simple words. She said no more. Her confes- 
sion of her fault, her appeal to their past love for pardon, were both 

ured forth in that one sentence. She left it to his own heart to tell 

im the rest, How anxiously her vigilant love had followed his every 
word and treasured up his every opinion, in the days when they first 
met ; how weakly falsely, and yet with how true an affection for 
him, she had shrank from the disclosure which she knew but too well 
would have separated them even at the church door ; how desperately 
she had fought against the coming discovery which threatened to tear 
ter (pep Wid Senten sn shane $0, and to curtis ont inte Ge wale Soe 


of his father, the Lord Mayor, having purchased some property that had 
once been John of Gaunt’s. The windows at Fonthill burned and glowed 
with heraldic lies, mere sham claims and suppositions founded on strained 
and twisted resemblances of names that proved nothing. He spoke with 
admiration of a certain Mr. Smith because his ancestor was the pioneer 
who married the Indian Princess Pocahontas in Virginia. He curled 
his lip at modern hrvoms. He declared that since the cessation of 
Meraltte Vudtotions grants of orme wore of no meaent. He even drag- 
ged the Latimers into bis roll, and, to prove his descent, collected 

traits of the mart eee tee oe t, 
homely sermons. these follies an historian whom he kept encouraged 
him. Beckford’s father, the Lord Mayor, was chiefly remarkable for his 
to 1 | enormous riches and his consistent opposition to the narrow Hanoverian 
this she left him to feel ; for the moment which might part them for interests and the consequent German war. He was tedious in the House, 
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ore See Same Sees Rip Seow bes Sew Sy, how passionately | and when not tedious was for his resistance to the Bute 


ludicrous. As 
party, aod his celebrated Protest, it is still uncertain whether Horse 
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Tooke did not write it; and it is even more doubtful, in spite of the fac- | After a grand Ler py a festival at Fonthill, the possessor of a 
a 


tious Guildball monument, whether the daring millionnaire ever uttered 
it, Although himself in some things abstemious to a miserly pitch, the 
Lord Mayor used to give City dinners which cost sometimes as much 
as £10,000 each. He seems to have been a domineering impetuous man, 
licentious and eccentric almost to the pitch of insanity. Perhaps it | 
was Chatterton who in his elegy spoke of 
His soul untainted with the golden bait, 

—little thinking how small a merit it is in a millionnaire to resist place 
and 


on. 

The young heir, born 1789, with the first fortane in Eagland, and ten 
years to nurse it in, was spoiled by his widowed mother. His tutor, re- 
commended by the celebrated Lord Littleton, and aided by the dead 
father’s greatest friend, the Earl of Chatham, did little to correct his 

pil’s e, irritability, and desultory cleverness. His mother’s friends, 
Pords amden, Thurlow, and Bathurst, Hermes Harris, and Gay’s old 

ess, the Duchess of Queensberry, petted and caressed him, Lord 
tham, the great gentleman even on his coronetted crutches, moved 
about among his workmen like a Roman consul, smiling at the handsome, 
wilful son of his old City supporter. The tall, thio, gouty, eagle-nosed, old 
was at this time talking history that his son Wiiliam, then fourteen, 
might profit by it. or ee Lady Hester for her progress in Greek. 
He used to warn Beckford in rounded periods of the danger of encourag: | 
ing a fondness for Oriental reading, which would draw him away, he 
said, from the chaster models of Greece and Rome. From the following 
anecdote it would seem that the great Earl preferred the paste to the 
real jewel, aud that he did not fully understand his son’s geuius :— 

“ One day it was proposed that young Beckford should repeat a speech 
of considerable length before the earl, which he had translated from 
Thucydides, some time before, and rehearsed at Fonthill. He exhibited 





search of 


| —the year before Beckford married and went abroad for several years to 


million of money and a hundred thousand a year went abroad again in 
re, with a physician, a musician, and Cozens the artist, 
three led horses and outriders, seeking for “ wild spot,” yet 
plunging into every festivity. 

The composition of “ Vathek” the anonymous author assigns to 1782, 


Switzerland. To prove this date the author brings forward “ Al Raoui,”’ 
an Arabic story, translated at this time, but not printed till 1799. Some 
feeble verses are also of the same period. As for “ Vathek,”’ written as 
the author asserted at one sitting, in French, in three days and two nights, 
it was after all a make up from “ Abdallah ; ou, les Aventares du Fils 
de Hanif,” Paris, 1723, a jamble of Hindu and Arabian mythology, writ- 
ten in the bad taste of the hybrid Orieatalism of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
reign. From this book he drew all his machiaery. The hall of Eblis 
was old Fonthill Hall, and the characters were chiefly the Wiltshire ser- 
vants idealised. The first translation into English was by an anonymous 
hand. The story is wild and ingenious, but sensual, and wanting in the 
open-air freshness and parity of the Arabian Nights. Vathek is so su- 
— and atheistically bad¢hat we lose all sympathy in him. There 

@ want of all human nature and human interest, and we close the book 
with the feeling that we have been reading a mad fancy, hideously and 
impurely distorted by a rich voluptuary who seems to revel in dreams 
of gigantic and dominating vice. 

In 1786, Beckford’s wife, a daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, died at 
Vevay, and from this time the Orientalist never did well with the world. 
He moved at first restlessly about Switzerland, and then going down to 
Wiltshire for six months’ eorrowful contemplation, started for Portugal 
with a retinue of thirty persons. There is a mistaken impression, which 
Byron in “ Childe Harold,” and travellers as careless as the poet without 





no want of confidence, had it perfectly by heart, and was by no means 
wanting in a proper emphasis and action. The whole of Lord Chatham's 
family were ery and the young speaker was heard with the greatest 
attention. When he bad concluded, Lord Chatham rose from his seat, 
flang aside his crutch, and embracing the youth, evidently much de- 
lighted, exclaimed, turning to his son William, ‘ May you, my son, some 
day, wake as brilliant a speaker.’ ” 

At this time Beckford was a visitor at Amesbury, only twelve miles 
of pleasant downs off, and close to the Stonehenge circle, aud the man- 
sion where the old Duchess of Queensberry sat enthroned like a Sibyl 
in her eccentric beehive chair. The youag genius was too volatile for 
the old Dachess:— 


“ She was then at the age of fourscore, with a superior understanding 
and perfect knowledge of the bienséances of rank. Having frequently 
failed at breakfast-time, from the want of doing something which he 
thought rather rigorous on the part of the Duchess, she desired him to 
ring the bell, and when the servant entered the room, bade him bring to 
her the great family Bible. This she opened at the Book of Wisdom, and 
ap pplicab! the ion, desiring young Beckford to read it 
aloud. When he had done, her Grace said, There it was, young man, that 
T learned my manners,’ ” 


Beckford’s first literary work was a frivolous parody of Descamp’s | 
amusing “ Lives of the Flemish Painters.”’ In this, under buffoon names, 
gach as Og of Basan and Watersouchy of Amsterdam, the young wit com- 

iled a guide-book for his father’s picture-gallery to confuse the old 
keeper, and astonish rustic visitors. The following extract shows 

the degree of hamour which the young writer showed, and the sensuous 
colour he was one of the first to introduce into modern writing, till Keats 
came and doubled the power of words. Hemmelinck tries to persuade 
the artist, Aldrovandus Magnus, out of his love for Anne Spindlemans : 

“ He accompanied his disciple (the artist in love), tried by sage dis- 
course to set his conduct in its proper light, and told him, with his ac- 
castomed gravity, that what was right could not be wrong, and vice versd. 
He added, that youth was the season of folly, and that passion was like 
an unbridled horse, a torrent without a dyke, or a candle with a thief in 
it, and ended by comparing Aan Spindlemans herself to a vinegar bot- 
on. who would delage the salad of matrimoay with much more vinegar 

oil.” 














Under the name of Watersouchy of Amsterdam tho young satirist ridi- 
cules Datch painting : 


“In a picture of the Burgomaster Van Gulph he exhausted minuteness 
He Mieris, numbering even the hairs in his sister’s eyelashes ; and 
the carbuncle at the end of bis nose, which had baffled Mieris, he reudered 
in full splendour. He resided with its owner while thus employed, and 
the sdmiration he received made Watersouchy mentally exclaim—‘ You 
are worthy to possess me!’ He painted his new patron’s wife, not in 
still life, but busy watering a capsicum. Her ruffle, though admirable, 
was nothing to her hands and arms. Gerard Dow had bestowed five days’ 
work on those parts of the lady’s person. Watersouchy spent a month 
in giving the fingers only the touches of perfection. Each finger had its 
ring so tinted as at first eight almost to deceive a clever jeweller. This was 
the artist’s last great work. His health failed, but he bore up, and be- 
came cheerful at times in the company of a few old ladies. He took cor- 
dials, became fond of tulips, and ted little pieces for his early com- 
forters, such as a dormouse, or a cheese with mites. His old patrons saw 
his genius was extinguishing, and his difficulty of breathing increasing. 
Mr. Beckford concluded the life of Wate: y, and his own volume in 
the following words :—‘ 1 have been troubled with an asthma for some 
time,’ said the artist (Watersouchy), in a faint voice.—‘ So I perceive,’ 
said Mr. Baise-la-main.” 

We have not a doubt that in this juvenile satire the young, half-edu- 
cated smatterer of genius was helped by friends and tutors, for there is 
no touch of the nov TL 

At eighteen this spoiled child of fortune was sent to Geneva, his mo- 
ther having some quarrel with the English Universities. There Beckford 
nibbled at the sciences, “ a mouthful of each and a bellyful of none,’”’— 
met Sauseure and Bonnet, and was a visitor at the house of Huber, the 
King of the Bees. Of this tour, aided by more tutors no doubt, he wrote 
“ Dreams and Waking Thoughts,”—the whole edition of which he sup- 
pressed by the advice of friends, who thought his opinions on the cruelty 
of fox-hunting would affect his chances of Fame, A success. Be- 
fore returning home he visited Voltaire at Ferney, and found a gallows 
and chapel on his estate. Voltaire was then a dark, thin, shrivelled, 
doubled-up, old man, with keen, penetrating eyes and finished address. 

Returning home in 1778, just as Plymouth was dreading bombard- 
ment, the young diletiante rambles about England, forgetting the Maiden- 
head tailor, and sneering at modern castles ; in 1780 he goes abroad with 
his tutor for the ten months’ grand tour, stealing every odd moment for 
snatches of voluptuous sham Eastern books. He laughs at green canals, 
oyster-eyed Dutchmen, and languidly approves of the Rhine. The life 
at Ems he thought quite Indian, and the plains of the Danube he com- 
pared to the flowery savannabs. Even at this time a desire for voluptu- 
ous undisturbed retirement appears. At Venite he grew sentimental, and 
the sbirri in the Piazza thought the rich young Englishman mad as he 
strutted about, tossing up his arms to the legmatic ad immovable 
statues. At Pisa he compares the Duomo to a pe mind being 
seething with “ Vathek” dreams of a despotism of and pleasure. 
That he really could observe and describe, and was even then before his 

in word-painting and the power of reproducing natare, this sketch 
the Alban Hills will show :— 

“Dreary flats thinly scattered over with flex, and barren hillocks 
crowned with solitary towers, were the only objects we perceived for 
reveral miles. Now and then we passed a few black, ill-favoured sheep, 
straggling e, near a ruined sepalcbre, just such animals as 
an ancient would have sacrificed to the manes. Sometimes w® crossed a 

brook, whose ripplings were the only sounds that broke the geueral still- 
ness, and obseryed the shepherds’ huts on its banks, propped up with 
broken pedestals, and marble friezes. I entered one of them, whose 
owner was observed tending his herds, and began writing upon the sand, 
and murmuring a melancholy song. Perhaps, the dead listened to me 
from their narrow cells. The living I can answer for; they were far 
enough removed. You will not be surprised at the dark tone of my 
musings in so sad a scene, especially as See epee, cae ws 
are well acquainted how greatly I depend upon skies and sunshine. To- 
day I bad no blue irmament to revive my spirite; no genial gales, no 
aromatic plants to irritate my nerves, and lend at least a momentary 
animation. Heath and a greyish kind of moss are the sole vegetation 
which bs: this a aor 

relics of a happier period ; traaks of trees, tered 
beams, helmets of bronze, skulls, and coins, are frequently dug up to- 


The only now memorable events of this tour were Beckford’s final 
abandonment of a public life,—and his introduction to Sir William Ha- 
milton, who had not yet met with the syren housemaid who beguiled 

In these early tours Beckford’s view of things seems to have 


cedar | his — Aladdia, finding the o 


his have tended to bay | =P, that Beckford built “a bower of 
bliss” at Cintra. At Montserrat he lived a year as truant in a mere bar- 
barous gothic sham house, built by a Falmouth carpenter. 

Of this Portuguese tour, which did the morals of the widower no good, 
we need say nothing. His vivid “ Batalha and Alcobaca” is too well 
known to need notice, We all remember the motley array of intriguing 
epicurean priests, wanton Court ladies, bigots, pimps, and fvols, with 
whom he there mingled, reckless of the dreadful earthquake that had just | 
closed its jaws, of the expelled Jesuits, aad the terrible Pombal. 

In 1796 Beckford returned to reside altogether ia reti t in Wilt- 
shire, with a train of artists, musicians, and a to encourage 
him in every despotic whim, eccentricity and vice. How this desire for 
solitude came upon him the biographer does not say; but it first evi- 
denced itself in a tyrannical determination to build a ring wall of nine 
miles round his property to keep out his sworn enemies, the trespassin, 
fox-hunters. As soon as this was done he began to take fancies about 
the damp of the Abbey, and began a jou of stupendous magaificence, 
—dreaming, probably, of Solomon and the deeds of Pie-Adamite build- 
ers, for there was always a love of the unusual and supernatural in this 
pursuer of pleasure. The visit of Lord Nelson and Sir William Hamilton, 
in 1800, was the occasion of a fée, that lit up the old doomed Abbey till 
it blazed through Wiltshire like a fiery bacon: Peter Pindar and West 
were among the guests, and Lady Hamilton’s theatrical performances 
were among the day’s amusements. They are thus described by an eye- 
witness :— 























“In the library, after the old custom, a species of confectionary was | 
presented in gold-wired baskets, with wine and spiceries—a measure | 
adopted, perbaps, to gain time as well, while chairs were arranged in the 
yellow damask room to receive the company. A clear space was Jefé in 

front of the seats. When the company had returned to that room and 

taken seats, Lady Hamilton entered, attired in the character of Agrippi- 

na, carrying in a golden urna the ashes of Germanicus, in order to excite 

the Roman people to avenge the death of her husband, who had fallen a 

victim to the envy of Tiberius, poisoned, as it was supposed, by that Em- 

peror’s order, while leading an army in the East. The actress showed 

on this occasion the benefit of the assiduous care Sir William Hamilton 

had taken to instract her in the Roman history and manners. She dis- 

played, with great fidelity, the attitudes of a Roman lady : the grief she 

was sup to feel, and that nobility of feature directed to express sor- 

row, which belongs only to good acting ; and here she was, as she had 

been through life, an adept. She threw into her character everything 

in passion, ar solicitation, which could move the Remaa people to up- 

hold ber cause, and that of their favourite leader. © ful- 

oess in the movement of ber head and hands, and in her mode of holding 

the urn, and shifting the position of her arms, now in —— it be- 

fore the Roman people, thea in elevating it to the gods in the act of sup- 

plication, attracted great praise. She altered her head-dress to suit the 

different changes of situation in which she presented herself in succession, 

with so much ease and adroitness, without retiring or turning aside a 

moment from the spectators, that she merited the praise of extreme cle- 

verness. In the last scene of her pantomime—for pantomime it was— 

she took a young lady from the company to personate her daughter. 

Here, too, her action was so correct and natural, that she drew tears from 

some of the company. It is questionable whether any scene, without 

theatrical assistance from other characters, could be represented with 

greater effect.” 

—It was daring this visit that the intrepid Nelson is said to have shown 

such nervousness at being driven in a phaeton. 

It was at this time, just as the old Abbey was being pulled down, and 

the new tower was rising 200 feet high to greet the distant Lansdown, 

that the clay feet of this golden image began to totter. It was when 

Herod sat throned in his greatness that the worms began to devour him. 

A decree of the Court of Chancery came down on Beckford’s rent-roll, 

like a sword-biade, and cut off £12,000 a year. Another lawsuit cost 

him £40,000 to settle ; and, in addition, be was robbed by agents and 

irresponsible stewards, who cheated him safely out of reach. The new 

Abbey cost him £273,000, the tower twice falling, and several parts re- 

jas owing to the ignorance and biuodering of the archi- 

tect. The eastern part of the Abbey he never revisited. Like his own 

life, it was a splendid unfinished project,—a good intention never carried 

out. Its gorgeousness is thas described by a contemporary :— 

“ What would you think, for instance, of a room, in which might nearly 

be placed the monument at London Bridge ; yet this, with the exception 

of a very few feet, is —_ possible in the saloon here, and although at 

this spot the interior of Fonthill Tower has not the vastness of York 
Minster, yet I think the whole building stands on more ground. The 
dazzling effect of the stained glass in the lofty windows, when the sun 
throws their colours on the crimson ona, contrasted with the vivid 
green lawn which you see at the same ce, in the distance, through 
the lofty entrance doors, themselves as high as a moderate-sized house ; 
the galleries, one hundred feet above you, leading to the nunneries, the 

magnificent mirror at the end of the room, opposite the entrance door, 
reflecting the prospect of the g’ ds for miles, altogether presented a 
scene I shall not soon see equalled.” 

Weary of his toy, yet too proud to retrench and cease building, Beck- 
ford determined to sell the whole and r and live in retirement at Bath. 
10,000 copies of bis Catalogue were sold. Some of his pictures, including 
Bellini’s “ Doge Loredano,” were bought by the nation, and are now in 
the National Gallery. On bis deathbed, the master of the works at 
Fonthill disclosed to Beckford the fact that the foundations of the tower 
had been shirked, and that there was danger of a fall :— 

“ He thought it his duty to make Mr, Farquhar acquainted with the 
incident ; the latter received the news with the utmost coolness, observ- 
ing, he was quite satisfied it would last his time. Shortly after, the tower 
did fall over into the marble court so gently, that Mr. Farquber, in an- 
other part of the building, was not aware of the accident. From that 
time existing owner and Mr. Beckford became intimate, and Mr. Far- 
qubar was so partial to him, that, had he lived a few months longer, 
there was little doubt be would have bequeathed Fonthill to its former 
owner, for he frequently observed be had a great inclination todo so, On 
the former being asked if he should not have liked the legacy, be replied, 
‘Good heavens, yes, I should have been in an extacy at it, for it 
—a- falsified the old proverb, “ You can’t eat your cake and have 

t too. 

Beckford, who at Fonthi!! had left tea-cups about full of diamonds, had 
now to retrench, but only as a man who gives up port to take to sherry. 
His new Lansdown House, with its junction archway, became a treasure- 
house of rare ae old engravings, and old china. Again he built a 
tower, from w , one morning, locking towards Fonthill, he rabbed 
Wiltshire tower bad disap- 
life now was that of an imperial, selfish, methodical vo- 
uptuary :— 


“ The life that this a man led at Bath was as retired as 
that at Fonthill. He bt the same babite, but they were upon 
a diminished scale. The inbabitants of the city in which he resided kuew 
as little about him as those of the metropolis. He was seen occasionally 








Nelson. 
been as brilliant and hollow as could have been expected from the mere 
artistic mind of a rich man. 





were admitted to his acquaintance. His old 
dwarf, continued to be his porter at Bath. Old servants were still in his 
service, ard strongly attac to him, as both his tenantry and domes- 
tics had been at Fonthill. Vincent, his gardener, between seventy and 
eighty years of age, had planted Fonthill in the newer part. Accom- 
panied by one, and sometimes two servants, he rode on horseback every 
day before dinner, not very regardful of the weather.” 


The dwarf aod his mysterious master were the Bluebeard wonders of 

Bath. On the 2ad of May, 1844, he died calmly of a cold caught out 

riding. The great sarcophagus of red granite that held his body was in- 

scribed with the not very appropriate lines from “ Vathek ;” « Enjoying 

humbly the most precious gift of heavenly hope,”—but who expects 

_ from an epitaph? Of his personal appearance our anonymous au- 
or says :— 


“In person, he was not mach above the middle height, well formed, and 
rather slender than full, with features indicating ictellectual power, and 
small grey eyes of wonderful acuteness. His dress was almost uniformly 
@ green coat with cloth buttons, a buff waistcoat, striped, breeches of the 
same colour as the coat, and brown topped boots, the fine cottoa stocking 
appearing over them, much in the fashion of a gentleman forty years be- 
fore. His apprehension was quick, and his enunciation rapid. his voice 
was agreeable, his gestare energetic, especially when excited in conver- 
sation. When silent or examining anything, he placed his freckled 
fingers over his mouth. His bodily activity was that of a man of sixty 
when he was above eighty ; his face alone bore marks of age. He seldom 
sat down even when conversing, especially if particularly earnest. His 
manner was courteous and geatlemanly, while the impression prodaced 
on the mind of the stranger was decidedly that he was one out of the 
common run of individuals in the more refined ranks of life.” 


_ To judge by the early Reynolds portrait, Mr. Beckford must have been 
in youth singularly handsome ; but his eyes, later in life, acquired a sin- 
ister stare,—siguificative of the voluptuary. His lips were full, and with 
something of the Keats sensuousness about them. kford disliked the 
Academy, and indeed all cliques ; railed at picture-cleaners ; and hated 
haggling at bargains for articles of virtu.—naming his price at once, he 
was generally unalterable. He liked to mention the fact of his being 
once introduced to Dr. Johnson, whom he found sulky. George the 
Second had seen him in his aunt’s arms at St. James’s; and the young 
king, George the Third, had petted him. As a collector, some curious 
things happened to him :— 


“ Some singular contingencies occurred as to his purchases, connected 
with the lapse of years and changes in life. He was not in London at 
the sale of the Esdaile collection of drawings. He gave a London print- 
seller a carte blanche as to price, to purchase on his behalf. A few articles 
were purchased there for him, and among them two coloured drawings 
by Albert Diirer, one a high!y-coloured representation of a parrot’s wing. 

e had seen this sixty years before, in the ion of an old abbé at 
Vienna, who would not sell it, and when the owner died he bequeathed 
his collection to the Imperial Library. When the French took that city 
these arawings were stolen, passed ugh several hands into the Esdaile 
collection, and were purchased for Mr. Beckford. So with the Strawberry 
Hill collection sold by Lord Waldegrave. Towards the close of Horace 
Walpole’s life, he was annoyed by hearing of the extent of Mr. Beok- 
ford’s collection, and his extravagant — which he said would 
raise the price of articles of virtt so high, that it would prevent his add- 
ing to his own collection, and he became irritated about it, declaring that 
in all events Mr. Beckford should not have anything of bis, and he 
fore entailed his property on so many that oe = next to imposible 
that Mr. Beckford should survive them all. Singular to say, Mr. Beck- 
ford did outlive them all, and purchased many important curiosities, 
which was conveyed to Lansdown. He himself went more than once, 
and taking up a little tazza, said, ‘I will have this mounted in gold,’ his 
agent purchasing it dingly.”’ 

Yet, as a collector, he had no arrangement ; and kept his choice en- 

vings staffed in drawers all over his house. One of his fancies was to 

ave in of his rooms articles of every class of virtt, so that he might 

have them ready to illustrate a conversation. The following is a epeci- 
men of the manner of this enthusiast about trifles :— 

“ After waiting a few minutes tu the A pews parlour, he came in, and 
we again went through the rooms we had seen, and those not seen the 
day before. One of them contained some charming Polembergs ; in an- 
other he directed my attention to three large volumes containing a 
matchless set of the portraits after Van Dyck, which had been purchased 
for him at the sale of the collection of Count Fries, at Amsterdam, for 
twelve hundred florins. ‘ There,’ he said, ‘are Vandycks to fall down 
to and worship. Such glorious impressions can nowhere he found—let’s 
try a volume.’ Before I could offer to help him, he had pulled one of 
them out, and notwithstanding its great weight, had run to the window 
with it. It must be recollected that he was then in his eighty-third year. 
This volume contained some wonderful ts, and fully bore out the 
character he had given it. He afterw: pulled out many more mag- 
nificent works, insisted upon not having any aid in carrying them 
about. Afver viewing these apartments, we returned to the grand stair- 
case, the walls of which were hung with fine pictures, chiefly portraits of 
his family and their connexions.’’ 


Like Herne, and many other heartless men, Beckford was passionately 
sentimental ; lavishly charitable by fits ; fond of rearing monuments to 
pet dogs ; and sighing over a marble statue of his dead child. 

As an authority, this book is quite worthless. There is no art in its 
construction. ou might as well call a hodman an architect as this 
writer an author. He heads the work with raw pages of dates and pe- 
digrees, gives us extracts forty and fifty p long ; arege in a forgot- 
ten novel of Mr. Beckford, condenses the whole of his Spanish and 
Portuguesediary. Now are his omissions less reprehensible. He does 
not allude to bis relationship to Peter Beckford, who wrote the first Eng- 
lish book on bunting ; nor to another Beckford who wrote an excellent 
description of the West Indies,—as remarkable for strong sensuous per- 
ception as the work of his kinsman. He pe well-known stories, such 
as Beckford’s surprise on finding the Fonthill Tower gone, and he pleads 
guilty to slanders by not mentioning them. He proves his hero oaly a 
choleric diletlante--fond of a certuin selfish voluptuous solitude, and 
outing his time in hasty purchases of agate cups, Rembrandt sketches, 

truscan vases, old — of which he understood tho- 
roughly or knew scientifically. He could draw tolerably, improvise on 
the piano, talk pretentiously on heraldry, arrange flowers ingenious! 
and in this sort of sensual trifling—if not in some worse pleasure— 
Dives spent bis life, to die loved by nobody,—and in a few short years 
to be remembered by nobody, the worthless Sardanapalus of this latter 
age,—the discomfited Babel-builder, whose life was like his owa tower— 
rotten at the foundation. 

On a recent visit to the seat of his old glory in Wiltshire, we gathered, 
from the mouth of an old keeper of Beckford, who had lived in his ser- 
vice ever since he was old enough to drive turkeys about with a scarlet 
rag tied to the end of a kidney-bean stick, a few odds and ends about the 
voluptuary, which we make a present of to the unkaown writer of his. 
life. This old keeper told us that his master was very hot-tempered, 
bat that it was soon over: he once | out a eee 
broke a shepherd’s head, because he did not open a gate properly, or 
ia bis way with his sleep. Before he had got a mile further on, 
stopped his carriage, and sent back a £5 note to the shepherd, who said 
he should like to have his head broken every day, if he could bat have 
the same plaister, Another time Master struck a woman he caught In- 
side bis walls, but he instantly sent her a guinea and as much firewood 
as four horses could draw. In the same impetuous way, for good or bad, 
when the fox-hunters were out, he kept all his keepers guarding his 
plantations, to prevent their entrance, —and yet he was severe against 
poachers, and allowed no game of his to be killed by trespassers. On 
one occasion, two desperate poachers were caught, and were about to be 
sent for trial; but their wives went to Bath and begged Mr. Beckford to 
forgive them, which he did directly, mach to the keeper's indignation, 
One severe wiuter be kept hundreds of men at work cutting roads 
through the snow for the farmers. His master told him he had once 
fired a gun off, but, as it made bis headache. he never did it again. He 
remembered the Tower falling. Contrary to the very im ble tale 
which we bave quoted above from the anonymous writer, be said it 


When he came out on the lawn and heard the militia band, Mr. Beckford 
said to him, “ Well, Neleon, how do you like that?” and Nelson, who 
was followed by two black servants, replied, “ Why Beckford, i had 
rather be at sea bearing the wind blowing and the guns roaring.’ Mas- 
ter kept two doctors: one of paseo, and one of divinity. His cook was 
F and bis valet Eng! Master never went to church ; and 
called Sunday “ Fools’ Day.” Master lost his chief money by an 
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on horseback, with the late Duke of Hamilton, passing through the 
streets, but not more than balf-a-dozen 


persons, literary mea and artists, 


estates. He rew the ees SS ee 
ean Whaleman ; and when rod broke 
he spliced it with his garter. Master built little cottages for tea-par- 
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ties up in the woods; aod his daughters lived at Berwick, away from 
him. There were nine miles of carriage-drive ; and Mr. Beckford used 
to drive his four ponies round them every day. The property was now 
chopped into three pieces. The present Abbey was only part of one of 
the old wings of Alderman Beckford’s house. The alderman built the 
Inigo Jones archway, and made the large lake where the gs | pair of 
gwaus now swim. Master was woundily fond of flowers, and had a mile 
of greenhouses, He never used to see people, except Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare and one or two people from London. 

Such was the sort of gossip the old man poured into our willing ear, 
—all tending to ratber a more kind and familiar view of this man, whom 
a foolish mother and a parasitic world had united to spoil. 


rr 


THE GREAT SEAL PATENT OFFICE. 


Io a dingy part of Chancery-lane is a little court, duller and more 
dingy even than the parent thoroughfare. It is a solitary byway, appa- 
rently leading nowhere in particular, where even rag children shun 

= Ae as though it was something too sombre even for their capabili- 

of rousing into noise. Gaunt, smoke blackened houses are on either 
side, the cheerless-looking doors of which are rendered still more formi- 
dable by names of legal firms in sharp white letters, like so many rows 
of teeth, warning the pedestrian not to enter rasbly there. It is a kind 
of court that seems to know no change of time or clime—dull and cold in 
winter, dull and close in summer, when a few sooty sparrows come forth 
and make-believe to know it’s Spring in the yellow leaves of some sickly 


tree. At the end of this passage is a low building with two doorways— | without horse or oxen and to make firtile as well 
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JamesI. Many of the patents, though, of this time are mere monopolies. 
Some, however, are good, and we meet with one which evidently points 
to the use of steam in 1630 --a patent granted to no less a person than 
our old friend David Ramee, , of whom Scott has left us such a picture 
in The Fortunes of Nigel. The wording of this is :— 

“To our welbeloved servante David Ramseye, Esquire, and one of 
the Groomes of our Privie Chamber, that hee, by his greate paines, indus- 
try, and chardge, hath found out, invented, and perfected diverse new 

| waies, meanes, and invencons; that is to say,‘ To multiplie and make 
' saltpeter in an open fielde in fower acres of ground sufficient to serve all 
our dominions ; to raise water from Lowe-pitts by fire ; to make any sort 
| of mills to goe on standing waters by continual! mocon, without the help 
of winde, waite, or horse; to make all sorts of tapistrie without any 
| weaving loome or way ever yet in vse in this kingdome ; to make 
| boates, shippes, and barges to goe against stronge winde and tyde; to 
| make the earth fertile more than vsuall ; to rayse water from low places 
| and myads and coalepitts by a new waie never yet in vse ; to make hard 
iron soft, and likewise copper to bee tuffe and soft, which is not in vse 
within this kingdome, and to make yellow wax white verie speedily.” 
| This is a fair amount for any man to accomplish, but the oid clockmaker 
| seems scarcely satisfied with even this allotment, since a few years later 
we find him, in conjunction with one Thomas Wildgoose (good name for 
| @ patentee), taking out another for— 

“ Thirty-one yeares to exercise and putt in use divers new apt forms 
of engines and other profitable (?) inventions, as well to plough grounds 

peats, salts, and 


one is the Great Seal Patent-office ; the other, oddly enough, the office sea sands as inland and upland grounds within the realms of the united 


of the Registrar in any The would-be patentee takes always the 
first-named door on the left, ( 
of inventors are perfectly qualified for “ registering” in lunacy at the 


very outset of their career, it is, nevertheless, not usual toappear before | If this does not : 
what are popularly known as the “ Iusane Commissioners,” until the ap- | The old adage that there is nothing new under the sun is forcibly ex- | and 


kingdom ; and also to raise waters and to make boats for carriages run- 


for, though beyond a doubt a fair percentage | ning upon the water as swift in calms and more safe in storms than boats 


| full saile in greate windes.” 
nt to steam, it must be sheer lunacy. 


plicant has duly graduated next door, and has a costly certificate of his | emplified as we look down the pages of this Index. The electric tele- 


malady under the Great Seal. The passage leading to the latter office 


graph is clearly foreshadowed at the close of the 17th century, in a man- 


might be the main avenue to the catacombs, so dull and gloomy is it till | ner then almost as prophetical as the verse in Job, which says, “Send 
Ger in the right admits at once to the library, a smaller and still | lightnings that they may go and say uato thee we are here.” 


meaner passage, though one in which, in spite of the masses of books, the In 1823, again, a gentleman named Ronalds (yet living) took out a 


most perfect order reigns, and where neat and strictly methodical basi- 
ness is the rule of every day. This little room, and the two or three 
vaults that lead off from it, stored to the roof with rare and costly vo- 


patent for an electric telegraph, aod actually proved its feasibility by 
working through eight miles of wire. This inventor asks,— 


“ Why has no serious trial yet been made of the qualification of so 


lumes, is the Great Seal Patent-office—the very centre and focus for in- | diligent a courier? And if he should be proved competent to the task, 


ventive genius throuzhout the civilized world, and to which pla .. } 
all nooks and corners of the earth, come claims for patents for every 
conceivable improvement and alteration in mechanism, science, or arts. 
This gloomy ofice, only fit to be used as a cellar, has a surplus yearly 
revenue equal to that of some Principalities, and is stored with such 
treasures of accumulated knowledge and skill as, if oace destroyed, could 
never be replaced again. 
It is not our purpose in the present article to explain all the anomalies 
in the constitution of the Patent Office, nor point out how some of the 
t law officers of the Crown derive their incomes from its revenues. 
e only intend to show how the improvements under the Patent Law 
Amendment Act have been carried out to the fullest by Mr. Bennet 
Woodcroft, and to give our readers some extracts from the marvellous 
collection of bygone patents which that gentleman has classed and ar- 
ranged with such wonderful accuracy and care. Under the old law it 
seems to have been thought difficult to impose terms severe enough on 
the men who sought a limited monopoly of the creation of their own 
brain, and it accordingly compelled them to pursue their claim through 
such a multitude of Stiices and stages as were perfectly bewildering. 
ingenious victims have distinguished as ov f as 30 or 40 periods 
of this long process. Taking nine, however, as the lowest estimate, each 
of these was so surrounded with detail as almost to baffle even the indus- 
try of inventors with terrible complications and delays. The payments 
demanded, too, at every step for all sorts of unheard-of things and ser- 
vices—for fees, gratuities, hanaper, —— deputies’-office, keepers, sealers, 
seals, and boxes wherein to put the seals when got, were rendered all the 
more grievous from their total absurdity and unintelligibleness. These 
exactions, however, were but the first stage of many uecessary to be un- 





der; for a patent for the United Kingdom. After a monstrous ex- | O 


ture of money and patience in Eugland, the Scotch office come in 
be its turn also, and the ere inventor of a new handle to a teacup, 
or an paca for stopping rain, or whatever else it might be, found 
himself again beset with claimants for money, demanded in the names of 
the Lord- Advocate, director, clerk, translator, “ servant and livery,” the 
Lord Keeper, his deputy, and ushers ; the appendee, his deputy, and their 
“ wax extra and agent.” This, one would have imagined, was enough 
for the most persistent of discoverers, but not so. Ireland still remained 
with an array of functionaries equally apocryphal and an expenditure 
equally real. By these, and such like cruel means, under the old law, 
the cost of a patent for three kingdoms was swelled to £600 or £700. 
The ordinary cost for England alone was £350, likely to be increased, in 
the case of an important patent, by litigation to most enormous eums. 
Is was no uncommon thing for patentees to spend £8,000 or £10,000 in 
defending their inventions, and in some cases £30,000, and even £50,000, 
have been the total of the lawyers’ bill. Another great defect was the 
want of interim protection while a patent was being obtained, and this 
created a most serious evil—a general vagueness and illusoriness of 
“ titles.”’ An indefinite title was supposed to be some security against 
y during the long progress of a patent towards yon F while at 
same time patentees, thinking it no doubt a great hard: ip to have 
80 costly a protection limited to only one invention, were in the habit of 
crowding as many distinct things as ble into their specifications. 
There are numberless instances of this to be found in the old specifica- 
tions at the Patent-office, but the most amusing and most modern occurs 
in a patent granted a few years since, which, under the modest title of 
“ improvements in cooking and culinary articles aud methods of heating 
and suspending and fi ng articles of domestic use, and similar pur- 
wa embraces not less than 50 distinct inventions, classed ander 11 dif- 
rent heads, and comprising the manufacture of fuel, machinery, cements, 
coffee and tea pots, ovens, pails, brackets, lamps, filters, walking-sticks, 
door-plates, 8 and nosebags for horses, enamelled door-knobs, candle- 
sticks, weights and scales, brusbes and mops, egg boilers, knife sharp- 
eners, locks, plate warmers, decanter stoppers, frying-pans, and chimney 
— besides many other processes in chymical and manufacturing opera- 
ons, 

These, however, though great evils, were not the only ones which ex- 
isted under the old law. Any person rash enough to seek for a copy of 
a specification at once became the prey of a three-pocketed Cerberus. 
The specifications, which ay were never printed, and the cost of 
obtaining a copy of one of which varied from 12 guineas up to £500, 
were kept at offices. There was the Rolls Chapel Office, the Earol- 
ment , and the Petty Bag. “Petty Bag,” however, seems by no 
means to have deserved its name, as from its elaborate system of extor- 
tion it must have made a very considerable bag indeed. It was fee, fee, 
fee at every hand’s turn ; a fee for coming in, a fee for going out, a fee 
for being told that they had not the fication demanded, and a fee 
for saying they did not know where else it could be got. The inquirer 
lost both time and money, and got not the least satisfaction for either. 
When the new Patent- was first established, in 1853, under Professor 
Bennet Woodcroft, he at once saw the monstrous evils which arose from 
the want of a regular index of patents—that men, in fact, were penis 
the same hopeless inventions over and over again, without the idea 
that hundreds bad not only tried the same le but been ruined by 
them. This was the first evil done away wi Every specification as it 
came in after 1853—and some 3,000 came in anoually—was indexed and 
printed ; and not only was this done regularly, but 30,000 old specifica- 
tions—all ever granted since the days of James I., have at last been ar- 
ranged in volumes in the same order. There is a chronological index 
an alphabetical index, an index of subject matter, and one of the names 
of patentees. Thus, under four headings, every person to whom a patent 
has been granted, from the days of Abbé Allanson to Peter Zomer, are 
here classed, with a few words about the specifications (which are printed 
too) of each. Taking these volumes for all in all, they are perhaps the 
most wonderful records of ingenuity, and sometimes too, we must 
haman folly that ever were together. A mingled list 
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why should not our Kings bold Councils at Brighton with their Ministers 
in Lois? Why should not our Government govern at Portsmouth al- 
most as promptly as in Downing-street? Why should our defaulters 
escape by means of our foggy climate. Let us have electrical conversa- 
zione “offices communicating with each other all over the kingdom if we 
can. 
The reply of the Government of that day to the offer of this gentleman 
to construct aa electric telegraph for them is worth recording as a grand 
instance of routine. It was briefly this :— 


“ Telegraphs of any kind were wholly unnecessary, and none other 
than the semaphores then in use would ever be adopted.”’ 


Up to 1852 there were 262 patents for improvements in firearms, shells, 
rockets, &». Curiously enough, one of the earliest on the list isa 
breech-loading revolving cannon by James Puckle, while the last is Co- 
lone! Colt’s, applying the same principle to pistols. Puckle’s specifica- 
tion is partly in rbyme, and entitled “ A Defence” :— 

“ Defending Kin; , your country, and laws 
Is defending : hrm gh the Proucten it cause. 
For bridges, breaches, lines, and passes, 
Ships, boats, houses, and other places.” 

This most curious weapon has different chambers ; some for shooting 
round bullets against Christians and for square bullets against Turks. 

One gentleman has actually been insane enough to have a patent 
taken out for an extraordinary and most im ble invention, and as 
the patent is in the name of an unknown earldom, the patentee believes 
that such a specification under the Great Seal is the same as a patent of 
nobility, and has thenceforth signed bimeelf “ Ear] Bedlam” accordingly. 
ne CADuet help emiling at some of the spevifivativas, ie toned. 
most alarming to see how fine is the line between lunatic and patentee. 
What a state of mind must the man be in who spends £500 in patenting 
a “ Nocturnal remeusbrancer, by which every perzon of genius, business, 
or reflection may secure all their night thoughts worth preserving, 
though totally in the dark.” Dibden has a patent for teaching music by 
@ very roundabout way, with letters instead of notes, a mode which, to 
jadge from the state of the music trade at the present time, seems 
scarcely to have d the expectati of its inventor. j 
O’Neale Stratford, Earl of Aldborough, of life pill and patent medicine 
fame, has whole folios of specifications devoted to im ments in 
“ Aerial Navigation.” Characteristically enough “Aerial Navigation’’ 
and its improvement seems to possess great charms for the inventors of 
the sister kingdom, for we find several such specifications at the Patent- 
office, each more outrageous than its predecessor, and each accompanied 
by the wildest diagrams it is possible to conceive. Rabelais’ visit to 
Queen Whims bas nothing in it so comical or so absurd as not to find a 
parallel in this curious record of wild ideas and impracticable plans—or 
plans, which if feasible and carried out, could be of no earthly good to 
anybody. But we have, however, already exceeded the limits we as- 
signed to ourselves at the commencement of this article, and must defer 
to another occasion the completion of our notice of this curious office. 
We hope, before we have done, to show the necessity for the immediate 
removal of its valuble records, and its — collection of models and 
designs, from the gloomy vaults in which they are now stowed away, to 
@ building worthy of them and the nation whose tical history, and 
progress in industry, science, and art, it so carefully preserves. 


—— 


“A HOUSE TO LET.” 

The minor works of Mr. Dickens have, in a literary point of view, some- 
thing of the same sort of interest that the specimens of raw material in 
museums and exhibitions may claim from a trader or manufacturer. 
This is the ore by which all the iron- works of Staffordshire and Warwick- 
on eS oe This is the clay from which we get our finest 
pottery. This is the cotton upon the plenty of which depends ali the 

rity of Manchester and Liverpool. There is something interesting 
n examining these various products—in gry Pew ironstone, handl- 
ing the clay, testing the fibre of the cotton, and ng of all the uses 
to which they are put. Our modern literary arrangements are frequently 
so contrived that a precisely analogous operation can be performed on 
the works of a great author. A man writes on and on till he acquires a 
power of production which to some appears di and to others mi- 
raculoas, After fascinating or astonishing a | 
of established level, 


on which he proceeds with hardly any variation. You always know 
what you are to have for your a. You can estimate with strange 
proeiden the kind and de; of satisfaction which you will derive from 
hat is written. Mr. Dickens, Mr. Thackeray, Sir E. Lytton have 
each their respective flavour, so that a person in search of intellectual 
need feel no more embarrassment in choosing his particular luxur: 
than the school-boy epicure who brings his sixpence to the confectioner’s 
familiar counter. 

The same is no doubt true to a certain extent of books of a graver cha- 
racter. You can beforehand with more or less accuracy what Gib- 
bon, or Dr. ‘Arnold, or Mr. Grote will say about a given subject ; but, to 
the great advantage of these writers, the subject-matter on which they 
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have almost alcered the of half the human race and realised the 
most colossal fortunes. It is an A B C to the lives of Watt and Wedg- 
Fre ram Fue end Hargreaves, of Kay end Arturight, of Cort and 
honour eg Se Te we < cae the first 

patent, granted on the 2d of March, 1617, to Aaron 
oo Dusges, whe ase” gnawed wilege for the terme of 
yeares of the eee wend. deseribelng, and gravelng in 
SUgdan dit Wee ee plottes, 
Soke Cashtge wn te ore td a seer a oe 
print and sette and relle the same.” The next, given in the same 
month, is to Nicholas Hildeyarde, for drawing pictures of His Majesty 
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mas ve | appears to us to illustrate with singular completeness all the 
peculiarities of his style, whilst it has few of those merits which in his 
earlier works made it a difficult matter to criticize what he wrote with 
entire impartiality. His influence over some its of literature 
has been so marked, and his imitators are so numerous, that we may be 
excused for devoting to what is meant to be a very trifling, and is intrin- 
sically a very insignificant performance, what might otherwise be a dis- 
proportionate amount of attention. The four stories contained in the 
House to Let are interesting only from the fact that they are samples of an 
important article of literary commerce. The substance of them is that 
an old house stood empty for some years, and attracted the curiosity of 
an old lady who lived opposite. She rakes up the history of the last 
four tenants. The first was a man who married a supposed widow, whose 
husband came back and drowned himself to be out of his wife’s way. 
The second was a showman, with a dwarfin his van. The dwarf drew a 
= in a lottery, spent his money, and returned to bis van in d 
he third was an artist who married a silly wife, to the disgust of his 
sister. The brother died, and the sister’s lover returned ; the brother’s 
widow married him, and then the sister died. . The fourth and last te- 
nant is a small child, living surreptitiously in the house, and kept out of 
the way by a wicked grandfather, who turas out to be the cousin of the 
old lady who tells the story, and who is watched by an old woman and 
son—a debauched doctor. Each of these stories is in itself too trifi- 
ing to tell, They are mere specimens of a style, the great element of 
which is simple grotesqueness—the habit of describing the most ordinary 
and commonplace things in an unexpected manner. For example, the 
old lady who is to tell the story comes up from Tunbridge Wells to Lon; 
don, and this is made into a point. Her man servant is called Trottle ; 
her superannuated admirer is Mr. Jabez Jarber. Mr. Jarber wears a 
cloak which clasps round his neck with a couple of fierce little brass 
lions, and he is elaborately painted in such words as these :—* He was 
always a little squeezed man, was Jarber, in pag poy waistcoats, 
he had always little legs, and a little smile, little roundabout 
ways.” 
his artifice is worth some attention, for it is intimately connected 
with Mr. Dickene’s success, and is most characteristic of all the efforts of 
his imitat Its ss is a great misfortune in a literary point 
of view, for it supplies an easy mode of being amusing and impressive 
upon almost any and every subject in the world. It is like a highly-fla- 
voured sauce, which will disguise any kind of meat, and it is almost a 
mechanical trick which any one might be taught to perform who has the 
most elementary knowledge of composition. The whole art consists in 
giving an undue prominence to the small grotesque features which exist 
in every department of life. Most of us probably would notice a sort of 
odd congruity between the name of Trottle an old-fashioned, self- 
important man-servant, accustomed to take liberties with his master, just 
as we have all known men who from their boyhood upwards have been 
called Peter or Charley, although their sponsors never gave them any 
legal right to those names. To take a mere grotesque fancy of this kind 
as the germ of a character, and to model the whole man upoo it—makin, 
him on every oc2asion, act and talk and think as a man with an ou) 
the-way name might be expected to act or talk—is a trick of style which 
might be caught, and with a little practice repeated to any extent, just 
like Swift’s well-known trick of making a monstrously absurd assump- 
tion and reasoning upon it with the gravest, most exact, and most sym- 
metrical logic. fe was once observed of a certain family, that all its 
members were distinguished by having straight hair and curly teeth. If 
this remarkable phrase had occurred to Mr. Dickens, he would have de- 
duced the whole character and conduct of the owners of such peculiari- 
ties from these two circumstances. There is a whimsicality about the 
combination which might, and no doubt would, have been worked back- 
wards and forwards in a thousand ways. There are almost an infinite 
number of situations, in which the fact that a man had lank hair would 
heighten the habitual expression of his face, and there is no limit to 
use which might be made of curly teeth at the crisis of a story. In 
bey and Son, Mr. Carker’s teeth are made to shine and glare, and act as 
eyes which could see in the dark, and as a sort of wonder- 
ful performance. If the infirmity to which we have referred were attri- 
bated to the hero of a novel, his teeth would wriggle like a nest of vi- 
or wt like toads, or curl in contempt over his lips, as if they 
Pore atking confidential remarks to the straight bair, and would deter- 
mine the whole course of the story, character, and conduct of their for- 
tunate possessor from one end of the book to the other. 
It may seem a fanciful, but we believe it is a perfectly true observa- 
tion, that there is the closest ble connexion between this habit of 


a trifles into 

more serious peculiarities of Mr. Dickens’s modes of thought. By dwell- 
ing upon this side of life the mind is carried into a region of which it is 
not exactly fair to say that it is entirely furnished with trifles, but in 
which trifles are regarded as the best evidence upon matters of import- 
ance. Odd circumstances about people are made the key to their charac- 
ter and conduct so repeatedly that the mind is thrown into a state in 
which it is prepared to change its views upon hearing of any new odd 
circumstance which may occur. This paves the way for all sorts of ra- 
w- transitions from one shade of feeling to another. One odd thing is 
udicrous, another pathetic, and a third terrible, and, as far as the 
writer’s influence , it tends to accustom people to attach importance 
to such things, and to accustom the mind to hold its convictions loosely, 
and to change them on fanciful grounds. 

The curious medley of feelings which such a device is able to foster 
almost simultaneously has exactly the same sort of effect. The author 
continually passes, and does his best to take his reader with him, from a 
laugh to a cry ; and whether he laughs or cries, he always does so on the 
strength of some incident which has hardly any connexion at al! with the 
main facts of the pr eters ripen on . The House to Let affords many 
curious instances of this—curious prine!pally because they are so com- 
mon, not to say universal, in the author’s more important publications. 
We take one of them as an illustration. A pathetic touch being wanted, 
the old lady who tells the story sets to work to describe herself, and 
goes back from the matter in hand—which is the desolate condition of 
the opposite house—te her own youth, and the death of her sister-in-law, 
which gives an opportunity for the following little bit of description :-— 


yee ae : 
and sent his gentle little wife home to me to be confined, and she was to 
pt te A gy Go Hy id a ad RE 
never belonged to this life. It took its silent place am the other ts 
in my story that might have been, but never were. I had ly time to whis- 
per to her “ Dead, my own!” or she to answer, “ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust! 
Sas as Sey Sees Ge Se Gee > Gok ae 
baby at Our Saviour’s feet. 
a> Gn cast sma woe tting fun out of the fact that the old 
led Flobbins, her superanouated admirer Jabez Jar- 
The levity and tawdriness of 





death almost exclusively from a theatrical point of view. 
When we read page after page of this sort of writing, and remember 
that they age fair specimens of a sort of material with which for some 
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terrier a 
response to a cheery word from its master. The gipsy encampment is 
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The gipsies know their friend, and a chat and a laugh ensue. 
Then a deep gulp of the swee’ "ning air, a dozen branches pulled to 
nose bere in the. den, the children kissed, and 
the morning papers. The breakfast is a jug of cold new milk ; some 











































of news energetically read aloud, then cut, and put between clippers. 
Then silently, suddenly, into the study. This etudy is a very snug room. 
All about it are books. a the shelves are Milton and Shak- 
speare. A bit of Shakspeare’s mu 
Above the sofa are ‘ The Rent , e’s 
two pictures, in the corner of which is Wilkie’s kind inscription to the 
author of the drama called ‘ The Rent Day.’ Under the two prints laughs 
Sir Joshua’s sly Puck, perched upon a pulpy mushroom. Turner’s 
‘ Heidel is here too, and the engraver thereof will drop in presently 
—he lives close at hand—to see his friend Douglas Jerrold. Ariadne 
and Dorothea decorate the chimney-piece. The furniture is simple, so- 
lid oak. The desk has not a speck upon it. The marble shell, upon 
which the inkstand rests, bas no litter in it. Various notes lie in a row, 
petween clips, on the table. The paper basket stands near the arm-chair, 
pre for answered letters and rejected contributions. The little do 
follows his master into his study, and lies at his feet. Work begins. If 
it be a comedy, the author will now and then walk rapidly up and down 
the room, talking wildly to himself ; if it be Punch copy, you shall hear 
him laugh presently as be hits upon a droll bit. Suddenly the pen will 
be put down, and through a little conservatory, without seeing anybody, 
the autbor will pass out into the garden, where he will talk to the gar- 
dener, or watch, chuckling the while, the careful steps of the little ter- 
rier amid the es cog bushes ; or plack a hawthorn leaf, and go nib- 
bling it, and thinking, down the side walks. In again, and vehemently 
to work. The thought bas come, and, in letters smaller than the type 
in which they shall presently be set, it is unrolled along the little blue slips 
of r. A simple crust of bread and a glass of wine are brought in 
by a dear female hand ; but no word is spoken, and the hand and dear 
heart disappear. The work goes rapidly forward, and halts at last sud- 
denly. The pen is dashed aside ; a few letters, seldom more than three 
lines in each, are written, and despatched to the post; and then in 
into the garden. The fowls and pigeons are noticed ; a visit is paid to 
the horse and cow ; and then another long turn round the lawn, at last 
sitting, with a quaint old volume, in the tent, under the umbrag 


of twelve men. The law does not direct that the Pi. 
until they have no reasonable doubt of guilt. In a criminal case, there- 
prisoner the 











probabilities of guilt or innocence, but that ~ i -2- innocence 
fore, it is fair enough to give the of a favourable 
opinion in the mind of even one man; but in the great mass of civil 
causes no such principle can be admitted. The two parties stand on an 
equality, and the victory of one is the defeat of the other. In such a 
case it seems most unjust to allow a single juror of obstinate temper and 
stout animal frame to nyllify the convictions of the other eleven. Then 
the question to be decided is often not a clear issue, like that of guilt or 
innocence. The jury bave to balance the deserts of two parties both of 
whom have probably been in fault. They have to decide the nicest 
points, as, for instance, in the present case, whether “ —— was 
committed by the servants of a railway company. Twelve men who 
know nothing of the management of railway traffic have to consider 
whether a flood was “sudden, unforeseen, and unexampled,” whether 
there was anything to indicate danger,” whether the speed of a train 
was “ excessive.” The nature of “ floods,” the usual rate of their forma- 
tion, the due care which a driver ought to use, what it is that may be 
said to indicate danger, whether a stationmaster ought on an “awful 
night” —when it thundered, lightened, and rained heavily—to have put 
up the signal “caution,” what is “excessive” speed generally, and 
what 5 ought to be considered excessive ory thunderstorm in 
the night,—were all questions for the jury ; and if they decided them fa- 
vourably to the railway officials they would have to fied for the defend- 
ants ; ifnot they would have to find for the plaintiff, with adequate da- 
8. 

The course the jury took was indeed abeurd ; they found for the plain- 
tiff, thereby imputing negli to the company, and then assessed the 
plaintiff's serious injury at one farthing. Lord Campbell refused to re- 
ceive a verdict which could not stand ; but it is plain enough that the 
jury came to this preposterous compromise because some of their num- 
ber differed from the others on the main question of the negligence. Be- 
cause neither party wonld violate their oaths both agreed to pervert 
justice. This is the constant result of the present necessity for unani- 
mity. The jury, wishing to save their consciences, and yet dreading 
hunger and imprisonment, agree to something which is justice to neither 
party, and which leads to new litigation at a vast cost of money and 
time. Why should this best of institutions, so well fitted to decide dis- 















mulberry tree. 

“ Friends drop in, and join Jerrold in his tent. Who will stop to din- 
ner? Only cottage fare ; but there is a hearty welcome. Conversation 
about the book in hand. Perhaps it is old Rabellas, or Jeremy Taylor ; 
not improbably Jean Paul’s ‘ Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces,’ or his 
‘ Levana ;’ or, again, one of old Sir Thomas Brown’s volumes. In any 
there is ample matter for animated gossip. At a hint the host is up, and 
on his way to discover to his visitor the beauties and conveniences of his 
cottage. The mulberry tree especially always comes in for a glowing 
account of its rich fruitfuloess ; and asparagus bed owes a heavy debt of 
gratitude to its master. The guest may be a phlegmatic person, and may 
wearily follow his excited little host, as he wanders enthusiastically from 
one advantageous point to another ; but the host is in downright earnest 
about his frait trees, as he is about everything else. He laughingly io- 
sists that his cabbages cost him at least a shilling a piece, and that cent. 
per cent. is the loss on bis fowls’ eggs. Still he relishes the cabbages and 
the eggs, and the first spring dish of 8s from his own en 
marks a red-letter day to him. Perhaps he will be carried away by his 
enthusiasm as the sun goes down, and will be seen still in his straw hat, 
watering the geraniums, or clearing the flies from the roses. Dinner, if 
there be no visitors, will be at four. Injthe summer, a cold quarter of 
lamb and salad, and a raspberry tart, with a little French wine in the 
tent, and acigar. Then a short nap—forty winks—upon the __ sofa 
in the study, and another long stroll over the lawn, while young 
members play bowls, and the tea is prepared in the tent. Over the tea- 
table, jokes of all kinds, as at dinner. No friend who may happen to 
drop in now will make any difference in the circle. Perhaps the fun may 
be extended to a game of some kind on the lawn. Basting the bear was 
one evening the rule, on which occasion grave editors and contributors 
‘busted’ one another with knotted pocket-handkerchiefs, to their hearts’ 
content. The crowning effort of this memorable evening was a general 
attempt to go heels over head upon the haycocks Im the orchard—a feat 
which vanquished the skill of the laughing host, and left a very stont and 
very responsible editor, 1 remember, upon his bead, without power to re 
trieve his natural position.” — Memoirs of Jerrold, by his Son. 

- 
EVILS OF THE JURY SYSTEM. 

A case tried on Friday last in the Queen’s Bench exemplifies the absur- 
dity and injustice of our present law with respect to juries. An action 
was brought against a railway company by a passenger for injury which 
he had received, as he prom 4 in consequence of the negligence of the 
company’s servants, and the jury were unable to After 
an absence of two hours and 10 minutes they returned, and the 
Foreman said their verdict was for the plaintiff, with one far- 
thing damages. This verdict Lord Campbell declined to receive, 
as being obviously absurd, for the plaintiff had received severe 
injury, and if he were entitled to damages at all those damages 
sboald be adequate. The jury were accordingly sent back, and, after 
the lapse of two hours more, the Judge ordered them to be again brought 
into court. “My Lord,” said the Foreman, “there is no chance of our 
coming to any agreement.” “Then,” replied Lord Campbel), “I can 
only order you to retarn pat pod chamber and deliberate upon it. That 
is what the law requires, I must enforce it.” After some expostu- 
lation about the Judge’s refusal to receive their absurd verdict the jury 
were again locked up, Lord Campbell declaring that he would not dis- 
charge them till the next morning if they persisted in their former find- 
ing. At midnight they were accordingly locked up till the sitting of the 
Court the next morning. On Saturday the Chief Justice came into court 
at the usual hour ; and it was found that one of the jurymen, who was ia 
infirm health and ordered to take food frequently, had been so weak 
in the night that “the attorneys on both sides agreed that the medical 
officer should be at liberty to administer to the sick jaryman what- 
ever he thought proper,” and according!y he had some wiches and 
wine. One of the counsel for the defendants reminded his Lordship that, 
this being the case, the jurors were not now “on an equality in point of 
food ;” and he further stated that “ the jury did not go out for refresh- 
ment at 1 o’clock yesterday, and consequently had had no food since 
breakfast yesterday morning.’”’ The jury then came into court, one or 
two of them looking very pale and ill, and, after a few words from Lord 
Campbell, were dischar, . 

We are accustomed to look back with wonder at the barbarous expe- 
dients of past times, but it can hardly be said that even the pressing to 
death of prisoners who would not plead, was more absurd in that 
the depriving twelve jurymen of food for more than 24 hours, to force 

them to form a righteous judgment on a disputed poiat. If Lord Camp- 
bell bad, like his predecessors in the old days, ordered the jay to be 
carted to the borders of Middlesex, and there shot out into a ditch, it 
would have added little to the absurdity of the ing. We are 
glad, therefore, to hear that the Chief Justice to bring in a Bill 
which will permit a verdict in civil cases to be given by a ceriain pro- 
portion or by a majority of the jarymen. It is evident that the present 
system should no longer be maintained. The burden of serving on jaries 
is sufficiently heavy, particularly in the metropolitan districts, where so 
many trials, civil and criminal, are held, that, in bare justice to the es 
lic, our whole jury system should be reviewed. In the first place, it is 
hardly fair that men should be taken from their business for days toge 
ther, to settle a dispute between two angry litigants, and receive no ade- 
quate compensation. The law authorizes the Sheriff to summon so man 
op ba twelve men may be easily selected from them. These all 

ave to appéar under pain of a heavy fine for not answering to their 
names, and each of them may be said to lose half of the day on which he 
. A more severe fate awaits the twelve who are 
sworn. They may be detained from the most im t business for a 
listen to the bickerings of a married couple, 

irectors, vidence to the 
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cases they receive no- 
necessitate the summon- 
jary, remunerate the twelve men who decide the case, as well 
1, and in criminal cases why should not 
County-rates as well as the expenses of 





putes between man and man, have its usefulness diminished by an ad- 
herence to antiquated practice? There was some years back a proposal 
that after a jury should have been locked up a certain time the judge 
might take the verdict of ten of them, provided he himself concurred in 
it. Some such plan, we think, would receive the assent even of the most 
cautious, and do away with many of the objections which now attach to 
our old system of procedure.—London Times, Dec. 21. 
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INDIA. 
The London Daily News of the 3rd inst. thas alludes to the Bombay 
news of Dec. 9. The death of another distinguished officer will be no- 
ticed with profound regret. 


The Indian news in anticipation of the Bombay Mail is once more a re- 
port of steady progress, Mercy and judgment are conspiring to pacify 
Oude and the remaining insurgent districts. “The amnesty,” we are 
told, “ is slowly but surely thinning the ranks of the rebels ;” and, on the 
other hand, Ben Madhbo Sing, the great Oude Baron, who preferred to 
abandon his stronghold rather than acknowledge allegiance to the Queen, 
has had the honour to be completely defeated by Lord Clyde in person. 
The enemy appear to have been overtaken after a protracted chase in a 
jungle, near Dundeakeira, from which they were om into the open 
country, and thence chased with cavalry and artillery down to the Gan- 
ges, in which many of them perished. We can well believe that “his 
loss was enormous.” This engagement was probably fought on the 24th 
of November ; the telegraphic date is demonstrably erroneous. General 
Hope Grant, returning from beyond the Goomtee from an expedition of 
which we have no re results, met on that river a considerable body 
of rebels, whom be dispersed with heavy inflicted loss. As long as large 
bodies of armed men promenade the territory, our troops will be occa- 
pied, but appearances are in favour of the opinion transmitted by the 
‘elegreph, “ that the country will be restored to peace without much ad- 
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The only saddening fact in the telegram is reported in a postseript 
from Genoa. General John Jacob, C.B., the creator and commander of 
the famous Scinde Irregular Horse is dead. The permanent exigenci¢s 
of our position in India, evoking latent ability in a measure unexampled 
in our own or any other history, have raised up to eminence as soldiers 
and administrators far too many men to permit us to speak of any indi- 
vidual as if he were indispensible to the Government of that country. 
Yet General Jacob’s death must be lamented as a serious loss. He was 
one of those clear-headed, strong-willed men who seem born to cope with 
the elements of society in their most rudimentary state, and to mould 
them to order and use/ulness. His command on the North-Westera fron- 
tier will some day supply the material for a brilliant chapter of our In- 
dian history. Jacob found the British troops there shut up in forts, in 
the midst of desert, supplied by a distant commissariat in the absence of 
production and commerce, knowing nobody, unable to tell friend from 
foe, and threatened by wild marauders. On his arrival the forts were 
thrown down, incessant patrols and the steady pursuit and stern punish- 
ment of robber or insurgent bands at once announced that a real power 
was established. The country became habitable ; the poor felt assured, 


and settled down under our protection ; cultivation began, and now on 
the formerly desert border of Upper Scinde an army t obtain sup- 
plies, and on the site of the old mud fort of Khanghur is the large and 
flourishing town of Jacobabad letely open and without the least 





attempt at any sort of defensive arrangement. 

The peace, quiet, industry, and plenty, with full protection for life and 
property, which have succeeded to rapine and disorder, are due entirely 
to the discipline and efficiency of that Irregular Horse the reputation of 
which has over the world. This corps, consisting of 1,600 men— 
gentlemen in the estimation of their native countrymen—proud of their 
profession, trained to be independent of extraneous assistance, devoted to 
their commander, and bound together by the reputation of their force, 
was always “ ready to go anywhere, and do anythiog.” To produce and 
maintain its discipline was the constant study and unceasing labour of 
Jacob, from the time he was appointed to its command in 1841: be was 
never absent a single day from his duty. The late Major-General Sir 
Charles Napier declared that the discipline of Jacob’s Horse was “ per- 
fection ;” and it is remarkable that a court-martial bas never been held 
in the corps. It is, however, from the work to which all this military 
skill and assiduity was made tributary—the civilisation of barbaric 
tribes, the conversion of the desert into corn-fields, and of thousands of 
robbers into cultivators—that General John Jacob’s name will derive 
present lustre and lasting renown. 

The Telegraphic report is as follows. 

“The amnesty was slowly but surely thinning the ranks of the rebels, 
ana there is good reason for believing that the whole country will be re- 
stored to peace witbout much additional bloodshed. 

“ On the 24th of November, a force commanded by Lord Clyde in per- 
son, having marched 61 miles in 60 hours, completely deteated Bainie 
Badhoo Singh and a large army of rebels at Dandeca Klara, nearly oppo- 
site Futteh The enemy was driven out of the dense jangle, and 
afverward chased four miles by guns and cavalry. Their loss was enor- 
mous. Many were drowned in the Ganger. Bainie Madboo escaped down 
the Oomrao River, and Singh fled toward the Cawnpore rear. The rab- 
ble threw away their arms and fled to the steep ravines. Bainie Madhoo 
is said to have reached Dooleenow Ghat, on the Ganges.—On the 28th of 
N ber the C der-in-Chief arrived at Lucknow. The health of 
the British troops was said to be excellent.—On the 21st of November 
Gen. Grant re-crosred the Goomtee. The rebels, in considerable num- 
bers, disputed the , but were forced to fly, with great loss. Six 
of their guns were taken.—Tantia Topee continued to avoid the inge- 
nuity of bis pursuers, and is eaid to have entered Gazerat.” 

—_—_—S ee 
FRASER RIVER. 

The copious and faithfal accounts transmitted by our 
from the Fraser River districts have now placed the natural of 
that territory beyond all question. At first, as in the case of all gold 
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speculation and adventure. To 





ussians, Swedes, Danes, French, 
English, Scotch, and Irish Wan found con- 
hee their gains, as well they might be. 

At Hill’s Bar, one of the richest on the river, the produce had risen as 
high as £13 per man per diem. This was an extreme case, but as the 


lowest estimate it was said that any common labourer could get bis 2 
a-day at this spot by merely letting out hi bere’ Allan 


is services to others. All 
while it was believed that the great centre and source of Bing 
c gold deposits on the banks were held 
to be the mere washings of some intensely auriferous soil, and the miners 
were eagerly pushing their way up the river in search of the fountain- 
head of wealth, Some confirmation was lent to this impression by the 
fact that the diggings did really improve as the stream was ascended, 
but it is the nature of gold-seekers to be incessantly on the look out for 
ields of fabulous value, and the wealth of the Fraser River country may 
considered as well established, even without the discovery of this un- 
known mine. The gold is not found in the same form as in Australia, 
nor are any miraculous “ nuggets’ described for our edification, but the 
digging is attended with little labour when the scene is once reached, 
tke climate is extremely healthy, and there is scarcely any sickaess, 
Oar cor ndent met with only a single invalid throughout his entire 
voyage. The great difficulty at present seems to consist in making the 
ascent of the river, but the organization of traffic sure to fullow on the 


success of the diggings will soon dispose of this impediment. 


The'picture given of the miners and their ways in this new colony is 
exceedingly instructive, and, upon the whole, satisfactory. The great 
gold discoveries have now followed each other in such succession that 
the practice of treasure-seeking bas been refined into something like a 
system. Digging has become a profession, with its rales and ordinances, 
its precedents and customs,—rude enough still, in some respects, but 
based, nevertheless, for the most part upon natural justice. Ia Califor- 
nia the first swarm of adventurers quarrelied, fought, and squandered 
without stint or measure. In Australia things were a little better, as 
the situation was no longer nove! ; and now, on the Fraser River, diggers 
drop into their places and prosecute their ventures with nearly as much 
regularity as is seen in ordinary trades. Intoxication seems to be un- 
common, and gambling discouraged. There is a general love of order, 
and a marked desire ofa strong and effective Government. “Give us 
rotection,” say the miners, “and we will pay for the license willingly.” 
hey want, as a body, to live under the law, are well disposed towards 
the Governor, and promise a hearty welcome to a judge. All the bar- 
barous features, in short, of this mining life are now disappearing, and 
diggem are as peaceable, steady-going people in their way, as any other 
class of working men, 
For the rest, it is amusing to observe how, under these favourable cir- 
cumstances, the natural laws of public economy develope themselves. 
The accumulation of wealth and the division of classes occur exactly as 
in the Old World, except that the process is infinitely more rapid. A 
man begins as a labourer at so much a-day, and sees the chief portion of 
his greece carried off by somebody else who owns the soil, and thus 
lives by rent instead of labour. If our operative is of an adventurous 
turn, he employs the first few dollars of his making in a journey up the 
river on his own private account. By the use oi his wits, or his expe- 
rience, he “ ts’’ the banks, establishes a “claim,” and becomes 
the employer of labour in his turn. If he is less speculative or daring, 
but still industrious, he hoards his wages till he can —— a right of 
soil in some established digging—a half or a quarter interest, or a fifth, 
or even a tenth. A very few years will probably see even these excep- 
tional communities separated into rich and poor, the former class pos 
sesssing all the land, the latter nothing but their daily labour. There, 
will, however, be this peculiarity in the case,—that, owing to the won- 
derful rate of pro the origin of wealth and the origin of poverty 
will be plainly understood. Everybody will know that the ion of 
the soil represents either skilful enterprise or sturdy self-denial, and that 
a worse fortune indicates simply less knowledge or less thrift in the indi- 
vidual or his ancestor. It is just the same in the world we live in, 
except that the origin of the distinction is a good deal more remote, 
That the value of a possession like the Fraser River territory should 
still be considered debatable is a signal instance of the advance made 
in political science. Half century ago a colony yielding gold by the 
bucketful would have been set down at once as the most precious pearl 
in the Imperial diadem, whereas we are now disposed to institute a regu- 
lar profit and loss calculation, and ask whether the thing really “ pays.” 
In our correspondent’s — it does not, and will not for some time 
to come—that is to say, it will not be maintained without contributions 
from the mother country in the shape of civil and military establishments, 
for which no direct return will be forthcoming. A new country, like an 
old one, has its expenses, though of a different character. Roads and 
bridges require to be made, an administration must be organized, and in 
the case of a gold region an efficient police must be kept up. Already, 
in fact, we are des a a battalion of regular infantry to,these 
and the garrison of British Columbia will probably figure in our Army 
Estimates for some time to come. 
Such obligations, it is said, are not likely to be satisfied at present out 
of the colonial Exchequer, inasmuch as the tax upon miners, though wil- 
lingly paid, is insufficient to meet the demands of Government. We can- 
not exactly see why this should be. If the miners are as sagacicus and 
as su al as our correspondent describes, they ought surely to under- 
stand that it is fairly incumbent upon them to pay for their own protec- 
tion out of their own abundance, rather than throw the burden on their 

rer fellow-citizens at home. A colony where a is making at 
east his £300 a-year ought, we think, be self-su ting in a very short 
time. All this, however, will doubless soon find its proper level, and if 
British Columbia at present wants nothing but ulation to make it 
amply productive, that want is not likely to be of long continuance after 
such descriptions as we have recently published.—London Times, Dec. 27. 

——— 
DISTURBED STATE OF LOMBARDY. 

At Venice and Milan, as also in the provinces, the agitation is great, 
with a strong mixture of pradence and common sense iu it notwithstand- 
ing. They are willing enough to have the affair of 1848 over again, but 
no more puerilities, hectoring, and swaggering ; no more silly wrecee 
docio. They are organising themselves quietly and steadily, but solidly 
and with a will. The Austrians seem bewildered, and are taking mea- 
sures never heard of before, and which some think perfectly absurd. I 
need not instance their jaw on conscription, or their monetary transac- 
tions, but here is one of their strange acts: the government is compelling 
the various municipalities of Lombardy and Venetia to purchase all the 
public official edifices in the cities and towns, such as the palaces of the 
Archducal Princes, the guildballs, barracks, and the like. By this forced 
sale it is realising millions ; aud, should the Austrian authorities be ever 
forced to make a ran for it, they would leave nothing behind them the 
loss ot which might occasion them regret. The government has arranged 
to continue the use of the buildings at a certain rent. Now, every one 
here knows what “ ”? means in the Austrian mouth ; it is a pro- 
mise to poy, as the wolf said to the stork, when he bad a bone in 
his gullet. 

The Archduke has caused his palace at Mantua to be re-furnished, 
evidently for the purpose of taking refuge there in case of disturbances 
breaking out at the Milan. The anti-cigar agitation bas recommenced ; 

smoke no longer. superior Austrian officers wanted to set 
the veto at defiance, but were immediately accosted by some of the Bar- 
abbas—a cant term for what yo ty “gamins” at Paris—with the 
short but now well-known cry, “ Chi, abbasso il zigaro!”’ One or two 
resisted, when their .-y were taken out of their mouths, gen | 
enough, it is true, but still by main force. Others obeyed in silence, 
flung their cigars away. The Archduke wished to give @ ball the other 
day. Fifteen , being officials, and because they could not help 
themselves. The Dakes Metzi and Scotti, both of them devoted to Aus- 
tria, have left Milan from prudential motives; Count Nara, another de- 
votee of Austria’s, speaks openly and loudly aod 
harshness of the government. The fact is ion 1848 you wou 
witb scores of people that upheld Austria’s good right and her virtuous 
intentions, but you would not fiad now halfa dozen in the whole Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom. Every one is now convinced that if the Aus- 
trians were only once out of Italy, the King of Naples, the Pope, and all 
oe would ee Lo be 
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nesses as they were passing in a carriage, bas also caused a deep im- 
pression owe the Italian Scales who hold offices likewise at the Arch- 
duke Maximilian’s court. Such as have not sent in their resignation are 
travelling abroad, so as to be out of the way of such disagreeable inci- 
de nts. 

* * © © The news from Pavia is becoming more serious every day. 
All the students, excepting those who live at Pavia, have received orders 
to that effect. Though the state of siege has not been formally declared, 
it nevertheless virtually exists. At eight o’clock every one returns home, 
and the city assumes the aspect of a fortress crossed and recrossed in 
every direction by numerous patrols.—Jbid, Dec. 22. 

—————— 
OUR NATIONAL STRENGTH. 

There seems to be one subject on which no amount of discussion can 
satisfy or inform the public mind. It is not for want oftime, as the topic 
has been ventilated these ten years; or for want of argument, as every 
public speaker takes it up to a certainty, and it has been handled at se- 
veral country meetings very lately. Neither can it be for want of in- 
terest as it is about the most important question which a country could 
entertain. Notwithstanding, however, all these considerations, it seems 
impossible to ascertain whether the military and naval forces of this 
kingdom are or are not on a footing sufficient to guarantee our security ; 
in other words, whether the dition of our National Defi is or is 
not such as the case really demands. To increase the obscurity pervad- 
ing the subject, we cannot resolve it into any question of party or pro- 
feasion. If all the Liberals took one view and all the Conservatives an- 
other ; if all naval and military men were on this side, and all civilians 
on that, then we might ascribe the divergence of opinion to differences of 
another character ; but such is not the fact. Neither sailors nor soldiers, 
neither Whigs nor Tories, are necessarily of one mind inthe matter. In 
one quarter only is there any uniformity of conclusion, and that is on 
the Continent of Europe, where it seems to be generally believed, both 
by our friends and our foes, that we have permitted onr forces to fall be- 
low the standard of security and credit, and that, as M. de Montalembert 
phrased it, we have lost our reputation for national power. 

On behalf of the alarmists this much, beyond al! doubt, can be substan- 
tiated,—that when the cry was first raised it was based on reality. Its 
original foundation was perfectly sound. When the great Duke gave 
utterance to his sentiments on the subject some ten years ago, it was lite- 
rally true that we were without the means of resisting any rapid attack. 
We had no home squadrons, no coast defences, no Militia, and no regular 
force fit to be called an army, within the bounds of these islands. Our 
artillery was so weak that we could not have sent three batteries into 
the field; our soldiers were still armed with weapons which had been 
rejected in the services of other nations ; nor had we provided any com- 
pensation for paucity of numbers in scientific economy of strength or re- 
sources. All this has now been established as a fact, and the question 
therefore turns entirely on the measures which have been adopted dur- 
ing the last ten years, to retrieve our position and restore our security. 
We must say that from this point of view we find it very difficult to be- 
lieve, that our efforts can have been so abortive or fruitless as many per- 
sons atill represent. 

There has been no Government since 1848 which has not had this sub- 
ject forced upon its notice, either by agitation at home or convulsions 
abroad ; nor has there been any Administration which bas not addressed 
its energies towards the improvement of our position. That there should 
be no result after all these efforts appears incredible. Besides the 
warnings which have kept the public mind incessantly on the alert, we 
have gone through the ordeal of a great European war, which not onl 
competion us to look well to our defences, but brought out all the wea’ 
points of our system by the test of trial. It was certainly shown by this 
test that many of our departments were in a most imperfect condition, 
and ill calculated for the strain of actual strife ; but the lesson brought 
its moral, and we are now so much the wiser. As to pure military re- 

tation, we can hardly have been losers by the fields of Inkermann and 
Balaklava ; nor is the history of the Bengal Matinies likely to have 

our fame in the eyes of Europe. e presume, therefore, that 
the misgivings still existing must rest on the assumption that the stand- 
ard of our establishments remains yet below that which the establish- 
ments of other — Powers weak natural] suggest ; that we possess 
in short, no mi ma? force ay oe to measure itself against the forces 
of other States, although the Channel can no longer be held against 
rival navies bya British fleet, or, at least, not by such a fleet as we main- 








Perbaps it is impossible to decide a question which turns so essentially 
on comparisons, but we cannot well see how the development which we 
have yy! given to our strength can admit of this depreciation. Not 
to speak of the previous augmentations made year by year in various de- 
partments, we have during the last twelve months increased the regular 
army by two entire regiments of Horse and 28 complete battalions of 
Foot. es this, we have doubled the strength of our Artillery, and 
largely augmented that of our Marines. If we add to these items the 
increase ordered on the regimental establishments generally, it certainly 
cannot be doubted that we are stronger than we were by at ieast 50,000 

t soldiers. True it is that about 60,000 troops are now — 
in India over and above the numbers of those formerly stationed in that 
country ; but to compensate for this diversion we have called out the 
Militia, and have at this moment several regiments embodied which for 
discipline and efficiency are perfectly qualified to rank with the best bat- 
talion of the Line. 


Such being the case as regards numerical strength, let us see what has 
been done as —_ military science. We will not say much about the 
Staff, for the reforms instituted in that department can ly be bearing 
much frait at present, but, at any rate, they have been set on foot. We 
have, however, opened the scientific corps to public competition, and 
raised the standard of professional attainments among officers generally. 
To the private soldier we have FF improved equipments, improved 
weapons, and improved drill. We need no longer bear with dismay of 
the proficiency in musketry practice displayed by continental armies, 
nor need we fear that British courage might be overborne by sharp- 
shooting. Duy after day our military intelligence describes the instruc- 
tion of the troops in rifle tice, and the cold weather, we see, is made 
an opportunity of exercising them in country marches. To give reality 
and substance to all these reforms we bave now three or four standing 
camps, where Regulars and Militia are brigaded together by th dis, 
and w all arms of the service may be trained in manceavres repre- 
senting those of actual war. 

In face of these facts—and facts they notoriously are—we cannot 
éasily bring ourselves to believe that we are quite so powerless as cer- 
tain a us. We suspect that foreigners have learnt to dispa- 
rage us our own lips, and that they have borrowed our national 

ings in building up their conclusions. Perhaps the inveterate 
giish habit of discontent on public matters is at the bottom of our 
alarms. It is a matter of course in this country that some party, and pro- 
‘ably a large one, should take a satisfaction in proving that we are all 
to the dogs. The custom has its advan no doubt, since, ex- 
cept for such a stimulus, we should never get necessary reforms in 
any department of the State ; but it may very likely mislead those who, 
in surveying us from without, take us too rigorously qt our estimate. 
It would not be in the least degree difficult for any absolute Government 
to make such a collection of our public writings and public speeches as 
would represent England, by the description of Eoglishmen themselves, 
as on the high road to national ruin. 

A good deal Seman has been visited upon our naval 
and mili systems, it has omg led to more sweeping concla- 
— ~ <p ee > 4 our army ror our navy 
could ever be put upon such a footing as would satisfy every professional 
theorist and every political agitator. There woul pam As be some- 
body to institute invidious com and to draw a disagreeable 
moral. The whole question, as we cannot deny, is shrouded in perhaps 
unavoidable obscurity ; but, if we look at length of our warning, the 
magnitude of our expenditure, aud the visible results in the state of 
things around us, it will be very bard to believe that the answer, if it 
ber > = — given, would leave us with much ground for alarm. 
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At Goupltl’s Gallery, No. 366 Broadway. 


Open Heat ® BFE, WOT Miibecescececsecccsecccecoceses Admission, Sumtetre Cents. 
Size of the Picture, 1511 feet. M. KNOEDLER. 


N.B.—Entrance through the Store as well as at the side door, where a large and 
djous staiscase has been opened. 


THE ROOT GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART, 
No. 363 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
CORNER OF FRANKLIN STREET. 
DIAPHANEOTYPES, PHOTOGRAPHS, DAGUERREOTYPES, 
In the Firat Style of the Art. 





T. FARIS, Proprietor. 





BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. ¥., and Pen Ivania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERI£S ARK THE MOST 
celebrated and valuable in this country. rotepra hs of the MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE, and HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES at Washington, and MEMBERS OF THE 
A a nnd LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during the last Session of Congress 
ington. 


Dacuereeorrres, Mixatores, and Porrrarrs, can be copied to any desired size, and 
finished in Om or Warten Covouns, or in Mezzorint Stvix. 





J. GURNEY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND FINE ART GALLERY, 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. 

Established 


1840. 
ONTAINS THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN, 
4 DIVINES, LITERARY and MILITARY MEN, to be seen in the United States. 


Open till 9 P.M., for the Frusz Inspection of the Public. 


N.B.—A Valuable Collection of LANDSCAPES, &c., the works of some of the best Foreign 
and American Artista, also on exhibition. 


. To Corresronpents.—Crescent City. It was after the Queen’s accession. 
In ty future communication, please address the editor of this paper as Mr., not 
Dr. Y. 


SHB ALBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1859. 


The Alarum-Bell in Europe. 

While a large portion of the citizens of New York were celebrating 
New Year’s Day, in accordance with the pleasant social custom that here’ 
prevails, a few words were spoken in a gilded saloon of the Tuileries 
that have produced a thrill of sensation in Europe, and have set many 
a tongue and pen+wagging on this side of the Atlantic. The occasion 
was a court ceremonial ; inasmuch as on the first of January, in Paris, 
it is usual for the Diplomatic corps to present a joint address of respect 
and felicitation to the head of the State—a practice graceful in itself, but 
seldom fraught with any political significance. In this case however it 
was otherwiee. Breaking through the reserve which is habitual with 
him, the Emperor Napoleon thus addressed Baron Hubner, the Austrian 
Aubaesador ; “T regret that our relations with your Government are not 
so good as they were ; but I request you to tell the Emperor that my 
personal feelings towards him have not changed.’ There being no rea- 
gon to doubt the accuracy of these words as reported — the state- 
ment indeed was semi-officially confirmed—the rumoured mis- 
understanding between France and Austria assumed immediately very 
huge proportions. The French funds fell one per cent., and a feverish 
anxiety marked the business of the Bourse up to the Tuesday evening 
that followed this plain speaking. The London Stock Exchange was 
also, for a shorter period and to less extent, unfavourably acted upon. 
But the speculations which force themselves upon our notice, in connec- 
tion with this theme, take a wider and more sympathetic range than that 
wherein “ Bulls” and “ Bears’ disport themselves. It is difficult indeed to 
compress what may be written concerning it within any tolerable limits. 
But, to say nothing of those remote nations which may be drawn into the 
vortex of warfare, if war should now have been fore-shadowed—as 
many journalists declare that it has been—it is obvious that three of the 
leading powers of Europe, namely, France and Austria and Sardinia, are 
immediately interested in the “Italian question,” regarding which it is 
fairly presumed that the present misunderstanding bas arisen. A few 
words respecting each of them seem to be imperatively called for. 

In the first place, when we look to the position of France, it may be well to 
imitate the discretion of the Paris correspondent of the London 7imes, who, 
with the amplest opportunity for forming an opinion, hesitates to express 
one in respect to the Emperor’s views. His sketch therefore of the cause 
of the disturbed relations between the Cabinets of France and Austria may 
be all the more relied on. Louis Napoleon, he says, has strongly urged upon 
his brother of Vienna the expediency of a joint withdrawal of their armies 
of occupation from those parts of Italy, where the presence of a foreign 
force tends to exasperate popular discontent. We allude of course to the 
French troops quartered in Rome ; to the Austrians in the Duchies of Par- 
ma and Modena, and at Ancona, in the Papaldominions. We pass by for 
the moment the larger question of the German hold of Lombardy,wherewith 
in its present shape it is fair to assume that France does aot diplomatically 
intermeddle, whatever schemes may b> latent in her master’s mind. His 
first object, it may be assumed with equal fairness and without any pre- 
tence at penetrating a determined secrecy, must be to clear himself repu- 
tably of the inconveniences entailed upon bim by his present relations with 
the Pope. Insurrectionary movements in Rome would compel his garri- 
son to commence an anti-popular conflict on Italian soil—a course that might 
stir up the latent Repablicanism in his own Empire, besides ranging him on 
the same side with Austria, whom he is encouraging Europe to regard as his 
next probable foe. Is it strange then that the refusal of Austria to withdraw 
within her own Lombardo-Venetian territorry, and so leave hi at liberty 
to shape his steps hereafter according to circumstances, or to press upon 
Pope and Grand Duke the policy of concession by way of staving off 
revolution, should irritate the Emperor of the French? His hands are 
tied by this refusal. He cannot, if he would, affect the intent of a libe- 
ral intervention on behalf of the down-trodden Italians. He cannot be the 
ally of Sardiaia in Northern Italy, if tumalts should arise and be preci- 
pitated into war, and at the same time the ally of Sardinia’s antagonist 
in the Central States. The position is anomalous and awkward. We 
don’t wonder, we repeat, that his majesty of France is weary of it ; 
though in saying this we cannot undertake to point out the oourse 
which he would pursue, if this fetter did not bind him. So far 
also, it seems to us, the Imperial action has regularly falsified 
the Imperial voice ; and we should not be inclined to argue the probabi- 
lity of a war deliberately gone into, from the Emperor's ebullition of 
temper which stock-brokers have interpreted into a warning. Who 
knows even whether the new or extended insurrection among the Ka- 
byles—if there be truth in the reports—may not furnish the vent which 








everybody declares is requisite for the pent-up military ardour of 








France? Who knows whether the possible results at home of a close in- 
timacy with the liberal government of Sardinia, and the chances of the 
latter’s far greater popularity among the Italians, might not make the 
shrewd Louis Napoleon hesitate as to consummating a coalition, which 
the pens of ready writers are continually thrasting upon him? : 

Just in proportion as the French footing at Rome must be felt in Paris 
to be irksome, so do we think it a masterstroke of Austrian policy to throw 
impediments in the way of its removal. Not that the established Austrian 
rule in Italy meets our sympathy or approval. Heaven forbid! We 
want to see the Germans beaten back some day to their own side of the 
Alps. It is only as an act of self-defence against the crafty designs of the 
French Emperor, that their determination can be leniently viewed. And 
in the meantime the news comes to hand by every mail that open revolt 
against this tyrannic rule is imminent, if indignation and discontent may 
be read as signs of the times. No Vice-Regal pomp can reconcile the 
Milanese to thcir detested masters. No summary tribunals, no police, 
no soldiery, can stifle the outcry for vengeance, or altogether prevent ex- 
plosions of popular wrath. But Austriais prepared. Her military re- 
sources are immense ; her organisation of them is supposed to be ef- 
fective. Her German legions in Italy are not likely to prove false to her. 
It is most desirable that this military yoke should be shaken off ; but with 
the example of 1848 before our eyes, the difficulty of any attempts to that 
end ought not to be forgotten by those who would speculate as to their 
results. 

Again, there stands Sardinia armed and equipped, and eager, it is be- 


at | lieved by some, to seize upon the fair possessions that are ready to slip 


through the Austrian grasp. At least it is almost a certainty that in their 
next struggle for liberty, as in the last, the inhabitants of the fair plains 
of Northern Italy will appeal to their energetic neighbours, who 
have learned to combine freedom with monarchical institutions. Nor is it 
likely that the House of Savoy will decline to increase its dominions, if 
a favourable opportanity present itself. Herein indeed, in this union of 
the oppressed and well-governed—let the followers of Mazzini prate as 
they may about Republicanism—lies the sole chance of success against 
the immense array that keeps watch and ward for the oppressor. The 
blunders of 1849 will probably be avoided in any new event; nor 
do we think that the present Ministry of Sardinia would adventure 
upon any rash enterprise, or take part in any thing short of a 
regularly organised effort to dispossess their long-time enemies. 
Austria therefore and Sardinia face each other, with full knowledge 
of each other’s intentions—the main difference being that the one is 
resolutely bent upon defence, the other awaiting a fair occasion to attack. 
The sword of France put into the hand of Sardinia, and the standard of 
Italian revolt unfurled, the House of Hapsburg would be sorely pressed 
indeed ; but if in these condensed remarks we have at all attained our 
aim, we have conveyed to the reader’s mind a serious doubt as to the 
probatility of eveats taking this turn. It is very easy to say that the 
First Napoleon’s plans were of such kind, and that therefore the Third of 
the name must do this or that. This, it seems to us, is very poor logic. 
Of all the parties to the “Italian question,” Louis Napoleon may well 
be the most puzzled, notwithstanding his power, his will, his prepara- 
tion for war in any quarter. Austria’s course is clear—to retain her 
Provinces and maintain absolutism where she can. Sardinia’s the same 
—to increase her sway, if a fair opportunity offers. The Italians’ the 
same—to rise against their rulers, whenever they have a prospect of 
success. But for Framce—who shall say what will best conduce to her 
Sovereign's mterests, in the complications and entanglements presented 
ou every eide of this question? Perhaps the gain he has already made, in 
establishing the fact that Europe hangs upon the words that fell from 
his lips, is his first and his last triumph connected with it. 

In thus glancing at the actual position of each party directly impli? 
cated in the little occurrence at the Tuileries on New Year’s Day, and 
endeavouring to show that Austria is bent on self-defence, Sardinia on 
aggrandisement, the Italians on freedom, and France on extrication from 
embarrassment, we have thrown aside the difference said also to exist 
between France and Austria, touching the late revolutionary movement 
in Servia. And for this reason ; the parties to the last Treaty of Paris 
will so surely settle any dispute that may arise therefrom, that it were 
idle to anticipate any serious conflict thereupon taking place between 
any two of them. Also, we omit all reference to Great Britain, because 
we trust confidently that our Ministers and leading Statesmen will keep 
themselves altogether aloof from active interference. Even Lord Palmers- 
ton’s meddling propensities must be harmless, now that he has no official 
weight to back him. For the rest, we believe that our people are 
heartily sick of interposing, where neither their honour nor their interest 
is concerned. 








An Instalment: “ Destiny” Becomes “ Policy-’’ 

Among the many harsh charges made by flippant tourists against the 
Americans in the mass—just as though they were all cast in the same 
mould—is one that refers to the incessant use of the word “dollar.” 
Whether our friends here are amenable to the taunt, or not, is a question 
unimportant at the moment ; but there is no denying that, go where you 
may just now, in political circles, you hear “thirty millions” bandied 
about with a volubility that almost overwhelms you. Nor are more than 
a very few words requisite, to explain the circumstances under which 
these “ thirty millions’? have come to be the great topic of the hour. 

The President of the United States and his party—for it is, we believe, 
rather a compliment than otherwise to Mr. Buchanan, to call him a 
thorough party-man—desire the acquisition of Cuba. Their motives are 
of course patriotic. Cuba would undoubtedly be a great gain to the 
United States ; we heartily wish they had peaceful possession of it. But 
there are many difficulties in the way ; chief of which is the undeniable 
fact that Spain has no idea whatever of selling the Island, and that Mr. 
Buchanan’s countrymen are not quite prepared for an attempt to beard 
Spain and her | uropean allies, who would undoubtedly rally round her 
if violence were attempted. This indeed was all so palpable, that Mr. 
Buchanan’s motive, for dragging into his Annual Messsage to Congress 
his misplaced views upon the sale and the purchase of Cuba, must 
be sought elsewhere thau in the hope to bring about a 
The explanation is obvious—it was a party-move, in which a direct 
insult to a foreign government is admitted, for the sake of serving 
domestic .ends. The whole story is told concisely by some of the 
Administration organs, which have, ix allusion to their designs upon 
Cuba, dropped the hacknied phrase “ manifest destiny,”’ and substituted 
the more closely-telling one “ manifest policy.” In other words, if the Pre- 
sident can’t get Caba, he will be glad to get the credit of making every 
imaginable effort to spread thitherwards “ the light of civilization,” and 
further still to get hold of a very pretty little sum, to be worked in the 
direction of “ destiny” or of “ policy,” as circumstances may suggest 
when the little sum is snug in the Treasury. 

The practices of the Model Republic are, we fear, being assimilated to 
those of the Old World which it affects to despise, when a Bill can be 
brought forward in Congress, appropriating thirty millions of dollars 
for what is neither more nor less than a secret service fund! Can any 
one imagine Lord Palmerston or Lord Derby coolly asking 
for six millions sterling for such a purpose? Can any English- 
man fancy the London Times, Chronicle, Post, or Herald, discussing the 
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chances of so vast an amount being used in opening negotiations, by the 
way of bribes to foreign Cabinets and special missions to foreign coun- 
tries—or being spent unblushingly in preparations for an electioneering 
campaign? Without being over-sensitive, we confess that we recoil 
from the astounding audacity of ths project. The more so, because the 
President, be he statesman or not, has been a diplomatist, and must 
know that the mere jingle of the money in his breeches-pocket will pro- 
duce no effect whatever in Spain, even when added to; the late and per- 
haps significant displays of administrative weakness in detaining or 
breaking up expeditions of Fillibusters. As matter of course the reply 
of Spain to the Presidential affront is couched in language of surprise 
and indignation, and renewed refusal even to broach the subject of a 
sale of Cuba. 





The Provinces. 
The Canadian papers for the past few weeks have been almost exclu- 
sively occupied with the seat of-Government question. Nothing new, 
however, seems to be elicited by this reiteration of argument; unless 
indeed it be the extraordinasy information, alleged to be semi-official, 
and volunteered on Monday last by the Montreal Advertiser. That paper 
states that the selection of Ottawa ‘‘ was made by her Majesty the Queen, 
without reference to her Ministers, whose only part in the matter was to 
receive and transmit her decision to Canada!’ Were this strictly true, 
the fact would undoubtediy strengthen the hands of the Canadian Minis- 
try in putting the question again to the Legislature. But it seems far 
more likely that Mr. Cartier—who is said to have inspired 
the Advertiser—mistook, during his recent visit to Windsor, her’ 
Majesty’s very proble declaration to him, that it was her pl 
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Governor Seymour, and even General Walker, (!) were toasted—the lat- 
ter however not being present. We have no reason to doubt that the 
bumane conduct of Governor Seymour, and the kindly manner in which 
his directions were carried out on board the Basilisk, have left a favour- 
able impression on many minds not favourably disposed towards us. 


ofthe City ham sandwiches and sherry than poor Mustapha Pasha did, when be 
was here the other day, and the genial Councilmen took all sorts of liberties 
with him in return for the freedom of the City which they gave, him— 
Equally futile have been the practices of this designing necromancer upon 


Mr. Lester, who submits to a French uniform with resignation, but wears it like 





one of the “ gallant Seventh.” Nor can all the Polish of the corrupt salons of 
Paris conceal, auder the mask of Mademoiselle Blanche @ Tory, the artless fea- 
tures of our own Miss Gannon. 

In the way of critical appreciation then, really and honestly, there is nothiug 
to be done with this melodrama, “ in six Tableaux,” of the “ Veteran.” Story 
it has none, but only a sort of plot which runs about through ever-so-many aets 
of dialogue and situation, and over an immense tract of country, as nimbly and 
as elusively as a drop of quicksilver. Dialogue and situation it has, undoubt- 
edly, and of both full measure, heaped up and running over. The dialogue is 


Abolition Rigmarole, from One who Ought to Know Better. 

It is hard work enough protesting week after week against unkindly 
sentiments, misinterpretation, exaggerations, on the part of the respeet- | 
ive presses of Great Britain and the United States. This, we say, is a suf- | 
ficiently wearisome task, and sometimes appears to be a hopeless one ; | 
but we must plead positive disgust, when we find a man who has rank, | 
station, opportunities for acquiring knowledge, and an amiable disposi- | always well-written, sometimes pointed, and, in the stage sense, «ffective. The 
tion besides making a public display of opinions that must be of- | situations are well-managed to produce a series of “ sensations ” but they are 
fensive to thousands of his so-called kinsmen, and coupling this with an | no more like the situations of a real play, than old Mr. Grimaldi’s garden was 
ignorance and a want of consistency which would be disgraceful to a | like a real garden, when he had green muslin leaves and artificial flowers 
school-boy. We allude to no less a personage than the Right Ho- | Stitched upon all the trees and bushes in midwinter. 

nourable the Earl of Carlisle. The occasion was a soirée of the Leeds| At character-painting there has probably been no attempt made ; nor even at 
Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society. Disclaiming as we do either | — ng mines rg nen ys persons enppesed to be 
the right or the desire to meddle with the grave question that | Steet Wetean, a Tene ek a ae SND 08 a 
agitates to so lamentable extent the length and ‘breadth of this coun- —— Sle ene =» Sah Sus wih teen Me Naty Se Bnet, 


gesticulates, and uses strong language, and alace-| 
try wherein we dwell, we feel bound to protest, once in a while, | has a decided proclivity mt a ania, and 


against the officious meddling that occurs too frequently at home,| Mrs. Hoey is more fortunate, having nothing to do but to look handsome, and 
because when reported here—as it invariably is—it gives cause for | to dress elegantly—if this be good fortune for a lady who is an actress as well as 
deep offence. Briefly then, we charge the Earl of Carlisle with unstates- | * lady. 

manlike folly, in stirring up a source of strife wherein he can effect no| What the “ Veteran” lacks, however, in the way of dramatic interest, is fully 











ihe seat of Government should be at Ottawa, for an expression of her 
own individual will. We have not yet heard that our gracious and con- 
siderate Sovereign is in any way disposed to stretch her prerogatives, or 
that the late British Ministry were accustomed to abandon their constitu- 
tional duty, in regulating the affairs of the Empire.—A far more important 
matter ia regard to the discussion of this subject is the softened tone of 
the local press. Compared with the articles which were current a year 
ago, those of the present time are very subdued. Hence it may reasona- 
bly be inferred, that the people of the more important cities, Toronto, 
Montreal, and Quebec, will now accede with tolerable grace to a selec- 
tion, the wisdom of which all outsiders have long since recognised. And 
in the case of Montreal, heretofore most eager to be the Capital of the 
Canadas, this reconciliation to the loss of a fair object of civic ambition is 
still farther shown, by the comparatively small and uninfluential attend- 
ance at a Public Meeting recently called expressly to consider the whole 
question. If Montreal gives way with so good a grace, what other city 
in either Province can demur to the decision of the Crown? 

The Canadian Parliament is summoned for the 29th inst. The Legis- 
latures of the other Provinces will shortly be in session ; and in the in- 
terim, we suppose, conflicting parties and their organs are holding in re- 
serve whatever important matters it may be desirable to discuss. At 
least, that is the only reason we can assign for the political dullness of 
our generally energetic brethren of the press in the Lower Provinces.— 
From Halifax and Charlottetown we learn absolutely nothing of politic- 
al movements.—From New Branswick, the Courier tells us that the Le- 
gislature will meet on the 10th of February, and that several important 
measures will engage its attention—among them, the removal of the seat 
of Government and the College, from Fredericton te St John. These re- 
movals have been long in agitation ; and it is very desiratic that the 
questions should be settled, in order that the agitation may cease. 

We may bere take the opportunity of congratulating the Government 
and people of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, on the fact that, in these 
times of commercial depression—from which we hope both Provinces are 
now emerging—their financial credit stands very high in the home market. 
By the last papers received here from London, we find that New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia Bonds are quoted at from ten to eleven per cent. 
premium, exclusive of dividends; a repute of which few, if any, much 
older borrowers in the European market can boast. Another interesting 
fact, in regard to the commercial progress of these two colonies, also 
comes to us in the late English papers. They announce that the Cunard 
Steamship Company intend despatching in the spring a first-class screw 
steamer direct to Halifax and St. John, to accommodate the shippers of 
spring-goods to those places. Let us hope that the trade thus to be 
opened experimentally will give sufficient promise of profit, to induce 
Messrs. Cunard to establish a line to St. John, which would tend to bring 
New Branswick prominently into the channel of emigration from the 
Old World. 

Returning for a moment to Canada, we notice that a Toronto cotem- 
porary is somewhat “exercised” respecting a London letter that ap- 
peared lately in the NW. ¥. Tribune, wherein the grand object of the trans- 
fer of Lord Lyons to Washington is said to be the annexation of Maine 
to the British Provinces!! We interpreted that communication as a very 
lively quiz upon the Cuba question pending in these regions, and incline 
to think that, if our cotemporary gives the document a re-perusal, he 
will not only come round to our belief, but have a laugh over certain 
closely-made points. A Boston journalist has been similarly “ sold.” 


Rovolutions in the New World—Mexico and St. Domingo. 

We do not pretend to keep pace with the Revolutions of Mexico, and 
are, we must own, for the most part two or three in arrears. Since we 
last alluded to “ that unhappy country,” three at least have occurred, 
commencing with the displacement of Zaloaga by Echeagary, where- 
upon the latter took refuge beneath the protecting roof of the British 
Legation. In the next place, Echeagary gave way to Gen. Robles, lately 
Mexican Minister at Washington. On the Ist inst. the Junta assembled 
at the Capital, and ballotted for a President, General Miramon being 
chosen by four votes more than were cast for Robles. Robles hereupon 
seems te have retired with his partizans, for purposes of intrigue. At 
the last advices, however, Miramon was not in the Capital ; but Robles 
was. It would be absurd therefore to suppose that the revolutions are at 
an end; and it would be exceedingly unwise to predict any “coming 
man.” 

So of Hayti. After being in possession of the government for eleven 
years, the Emperor Soulouque finds his sway threatened and interrupted 
by revolutionists. There has been a movement in the Northern part of 
the Island, under a General Geffrard and a handfal of men. Their suc- 
cess appears to be problematical. 

A Pleasant Supper at Mobile. 

There is no news of or concerning the huge bundle of complicatiens, 
which passes under the name of Central America—for we are not disposed 
to drag our readers through the comments of the London press upon the 
comments of the American press on this point or that, and to overtop all 
this again by commenting upon the comments. 

But we must not pass unacknowledged the compliment paid by sundry 
citizens of Mobile, to Commander Phayre and the officers of H. B. M. 
steamship Basilisk, which vessel, it will be remembered, brought up to 
that port the live freight of Fillibusters who bad been wrecked on the 
coast of Honduras. A supper was given to the British officers, whereat 
the Hon. A. B. Meek presided, and hearty good will and mutual esteem 
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ible good ; though on this point we need not dwell. Our main pur- mate nd wy oe a = — ate ad- 
pose is to show to what a pitiful depth of absurdity fanaticism will some- . eres namie rd tgpen-y. «menor cening 
times drag well-meaning and intelligent persons. ae — Getto Coca extive sagan, ane gouss Gae Oey 
Lord Carlisle proposed a Resolution, which declared that Slavery was! g thing of the nevertheless, which one feels in every triumph 
‘contrary to all laws, human and Divine.” How could his Lordship | of this kind, at such a theatre as Mr. Wallack’s, must be referred to the mind’s 
utter such nonsense? Is it contrary to the law of the land wherein it | power of comparison, and to what philosophers call the “ idea of relation.” As 
exists? Is it denounced in the Holy Scriptures? A statesman and a the poet happily puts it of flies in amber, that though neither rich nor rare 
scholar should repudiate such clap-trap.—Again, after upholding the | themselves, they provoke a slighty profane wonder as to how the —— they got 
same Resolution, which linked in one the “condemnation” of Slavery | there, 80 I may say of spectacles at Wallack’s, that the finest of them entertain 
and “ respect for the laws of God,” his Lordship declined taking upon | ™° —— their Gneneas, than by 6 certain emascment I fos! at essing co mach 
himself the responsibility of asserting that “ the system was incompatible | mes me 0g RS ees SNe . 

- | little dampened by the sense of incengruity and disappointment. A pic-nic is 
either with the name of a Briton or the faith of a Christian.” What ad- | @ good thing ; but one doesn’t look for it in a drawing-room ; and we have so 
mirable consistency! Violate all laws, human and Divine, and still be | long estndiotell the name of Wallack with real comeies—the Seeetee itself has 
a worthy citizen and a fair Christain! Lord Carlisle has forgotten his | so many peculiar advantages as a theatre of comedy, and mirror of the real 
logic.—Lastly, and quite in keeping with what precedes, is his Lord-| world of thought, sentiment, and human experience—that I could wish Algerine 
ships enunciated apprehension, that Slavery “might, perhaps, before | Insurrections and Sepoy mutinies might find their market in some other place. 
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long, influence even the selection of the Presidents of the Union” !! | 
How carefully Lord Carlisle must have read the American journals, since | 
he travelled here about eighteen yearg ago ! 





The Burns’ Club Festival. 
It is totally needless to remind Scotchmen of the centennial celebra- 
tion, that is to take place on Tuesday next. If any English or American 
readers should be curious to “ assist,’’ they should bear in mind that it | 
is not in the ordinary laws of Nature, that a second opportunity should 
be accorded them. 








Drama. 


Tha ateamare being =~ +hie week the news of a tremandona revolt iu Algiers. | 
Who should moke a revolt in Algiers, or why a revolt should be made there, I | 
own I don’t understand ; neither in truth do I greatly care, since the worst | 
that can be expected to come of such an event is the suffocating of a few hun- | 
éred Arabs in a cavern, by some entrgetic sous-lieutenant, with a better com- 
mand of straw and lucifer matches, than of his temper ; or, perhaps, the disco- 
very of a new Abd-el-Kader, who will one day be ran to earth like his prede- 
cessor, made a prisoner, petted by Paris, and finally despatched on a pension 
to smoke and make reflections in the heart of Asiatic Turkey. Meanwhile, the 
French will have an opportunity of contemplating the Indian mutiny from a 
new point of view, and may manufacture a fresh supply of Zouaves for the first 
campaign beyond the Alps. 

Be this as it may, I notice the rumour in this colamn, not for the purpose of 
afflicting the Editor, by steaing and dissecting one of his best “ subjects ;” but | 
solely out of my benevolent regard to Mr. Wallack and his theatre. A real, 

thorough-going, sanguinary, Algerine rebellion, with no end of ravages and | 
razzias, with burning of villages, baking of Cadis and small children, impaling 

of Christian captives, and a general devilish saturnalia of blood and fire fit to 
make the whole world’s hair stand on end with horror, would be worth to Mr. 
Wallack, just now, all the critical compliments that ever were imagined, by 
the most generous of censors, for the most accomplished of actors. 

Mr. Wallack has joined the school of philosophers, described by the learned 
Dr. Morell as“ sensationists.” He has gone over—not only “ horse, foot, and 
dragoons”—but Spahis, Zouaves, and Chasseurs d’ Afrique, to the Reformed 
Stage. He has renounced his theatrical Toryism, and become, not only the Sir 
Robert Peel as I have before called him, but the very Joha Bright of the Drama. 
In a word, he has gone to Algiers. What the Indian mutiny was to Jessie 
Brown, that would an Algerine insurrection be to “ The Veteran” as prodaced 
at Mr. Wallack’s Theatre on Monday night last, with an indefinite pomp of 
scenery, correct costumes, appropriate music, a vast and various plot, and the 
whole strength of the company. Every Kabyle shot in his mountains would be 
worth at least a shilling on Broadway ; every crash of artillery along the Afri- 
can wastes would be echoed by a fresh roar from the gods in the gallery ofa 
New York theatre. Truly if the telegraph lie not—(and I am sorry to say I 
have known the telegraph less particular in regard to precision of statement 
than so responsible a party should be)—if the telegraph lie not, Mr. Wallack is 
decidedly in luck. 

Ihave not been accustomed to think mach of luck in connection with Mr. Wal- 
lack, whose successes are commonly won by grace of his own artistic skill rather 





HAMILTON, 
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Fatts and Faucies. 


Mr. George Vandenboff is about to give a series of sacred readings 
on Sunday evenings. The idea is a shrewd one.———-——Advices from 
Newfoundland inform us of a rare balance of good andevil. Though the 
fishing and sealing have been bad, the prices brought by the produce 
have been high. ‘The stock of dried fish on hand is much lower than the 
average of former years. Efforta are making to get a company incor- 
porated to open up the resources of the Island ; the — required is 
£500,000.— A leak in a brig on her from Shields to Lon- 
don, was stopped by two fish, about the size of sprats, getting into the 
hole, and so, the captain says, preserved the vessel from sinking.- 
Gregory of Tours, who has told many facts and not a few funny fancies 
about French history, states tiat o Rowau temple once stood at Candes 
(Indre-re-Loire). he remains of this temple, fragments of columns 
more than three feet in diameter, stones of | size richly sculptured, 
portions of walls, some medals, aud numerous nts of pottery, have 
Just been found.— —The Providence Ji defends crinoline. I¢ 
starts “upon the general, and we may say broad principle, that 
the present fashion of crinoline is not too large ;” our grave 
contemporary peng per A starts upon a broad principle.— 
The Spectator, the only London newspaper which has continued at so 
high a price as 8d. and 94., has announced that it will reduce its price to 
6d. and 7d. Mr. Robert Stepbenson has been visiting Alexandria 
in hie well-known yacht Tania. The Egyptian Goverument, him 
much attention. Voltaire had a perfect horror of inqu 
sons. He said to one of these pumpers: “ Sir,I am delighted to see you, 
bat I give you fair warning, I know nothing about what you are going 
to ask me.’ Mr. Russell, the special correspondent of the 7'imes 
in India, says “ it seems now established that we never can overtake na- 
tives fairly on the ran. A part of the Jugdespore force marched 200 miles 
in five days, and yet did little General Micheil’s infantry marched 
32 miles in one day after Tantia Topee, and failed to overtake him,” 
The price at which the Great Eastern is taken by the new com- 
pany is pe not £90,000, as has been stated in many papers. 


—_——Some waste to Re Sion Sek re ae water 
This went through the English and American papers, 




















tive per- 








were poisonous. 

but is found to be untrue. “ Barndoor’’ now writes: put eggs in a cab- 
bage-net, dip in boiling water eight or ten seconds then stir them ; 
they boop os freah os can be wished for culinary The 


purposes. 

line of railway is now open in its entire length from Alexandria on the 
Mediterranean sea to Suez on the Red sea. The distance is somewhat 
more than 200 miles. Among the Queen’s visitors at Windsor 
lately, have been the Rt. Hon. 8. and Mrs. Walpole, Col. Brace, the Dean 
of Windsor, the Hon. Mre. Wellesley, Col. and Lady Seymour, Sir J. 
Clark and Maj. Lindsay. The Paris correspondent of the W. ¥. 
Times considers “ the war against Austria, for the sake of Italy, as posi- 
tively and irrevocably determined upon in the solitary, Cy eam x 
greedy, but patient mind of our one absolute ruler, as was the war 

the East, for the sake of Turkey, even from December of 1852.” 
The Cork Journals report the death of Sir William Lyons, J. P., one of 
the } merchants in that city. He served as Mayor in 1849. 
A gentleman described to Jerrold the bride of a mutual friend. “ Why, 
he is six foot higb, and she is the shortest woman I ever saw. 
taste, eh?” “ Ay,” Jerrold replied, “and only a taste !”———-—Kos- 
suth notes continue to be burned from time to time in the eastern pro- 
vinces of the Austrian empire, as soon as a certain number of them is ac- 
cumulated. Mayor Havelock, the son of the wegpenned cons wy of 
the same name, bids fair to rival the fame of his father, => Te- 
cent accounts of his conflicts. The Countess of Newry, who left 























than by the favour of fickle fortune ; but that doesnot signify. The “ Veteran,” 
otherwise known as “ France and Algeria,” as it does not appeal to exactly the 
same faculties of mankind as the “ Merchant of Venice,” so it may be fairly put 
under the invocation of another tutelary power. 

But what is this “ Veteran?” do you ask—O impatient, and possibly mystified 
reader ? and what has Mr. Wallack to do with “ France and Algeria ?” 

Your first question I am obliged to confess that I cannot answer. 

I do not know what the “ Veteran” is ; nor do I everexpect to know. I tried 
on two successive nights to find out, observing as I did that I was in the com- 
pany, on each occasion, of about fifteen hundred people, who filled the theatre 
quite to suffocation, and who seemed either to know all about the matter, or to 
like it without knowing what it was—but I am no wiser now than when I first 
read the play-bills. 

Sometimes I thou ght I detected incidents which I had met with in an Africe- 
Parisian proverde of Octave Feuillet ; sometimes a flash of Paul de Moléne’s 
tropical imagination would light up the stage for a moment ; sometimes a mur- 
mar,as of the plashing Bulweriems which make the “ Lady of Lyons” so re- 
freshing, would salute the ear ; and all the while a shadow come and went as of 
“ Jessie Brown.” 

All that I can aver with confidence, is that, if the plots of this French play (for 
I think I recall either five or six plots) be French, the characters certainly are 
not so. They at least are notimportations. It is all very well for the author to 
dub Mr. Wallack Colonel Delmar, and make him wear wonderful trousers ; bat 
he can no more swindle us into taking our fine old English actor for one of those 
swaggering French Colonels who challenged Mr. Roebuck, than he could make 
us accept beuf ala mode for a hachis of frogs—He has disguised Mr. Brougham 
too, as an Irish Grand Vizier ; but our own Irish Brougham sweeps the Grand 
Vizier out of the way in a trice, and puts you quite at your ease again, for all his 
magnificent robes. Such a Mussulman as Mr. Brougham makes would stand a 





were evidently predominant on the occasion. The Queen, the President, 





round of receptions at the City Hall without flinching, and make a better thing 


the Church of England for that of Rome seven or eight ny , has re- 
| joined the Anglican Church, owing in some measure, it is said, to the 
| ministration of the Bishop of Oxford. —Professor Mitchel is draw- 
ing large audiences to his lectures on Astronom Lola Montes, 
| takes great interest just now, in Ireland ; this wi!l probably last, like her 
| interest in America, as long as she re’ in the country. 
| lecture season in Boston, is said to have ed a failure, with the excep- 
| tion of the Fraternity course. The is that there should be one 
| exception, lecturing being so much overdone. An Artesian Well 
| at Columbus has been bored 1,858 feet deep. The Pp of 
Rassia has conceded to a joint stock company, the construction of a rail- 
way to unite the Volga to the Don ; this would connect the , the 
Sea of Azoff, the Mediterrenean, the Black Sea and Central Asia. The 
| most distant regions of Siberia would then come into easy communica- 
| tion with Odessa, Vienna, Paris and England. The old idea of cross- 
| ing the Atlantic in a balloon is being revived. An wronaut is fitting out a 
balloon at Boston, for the purpose of risking his life next Summer. 
| An influential daily contemporary is doing its beat to get the City Park 
| made a dead flat of pavement. Jt ridicules the “sentimental sobbings 
over the green spots” of those who deprecate the destruction of the trees 
| and _——_——The Times condemns very vigorously the race of men 
| called “ lobbyers’’ in America, but it Gaeveetig mage nothing of our own 
Parliamentary agents, who are lobbyers to all 























tents and purposes.—— 
—Sir R. Marchison, in « recent letter, makes this very strong remark 
respecting the late Kane ; “ No words of mine can do justice to the sen- 
timents of admiration which I entertain for the memory of the heroic 
and truly noble-minded —_—= connection ome = a may mention 

i templation to a ona X 
that it is in con por 


for the of erecting a monument to the memory 
tic Exp and Navigator.—-—Jerrold one day met a Scotch gen- 
tleman whose name was Leitch, and who that he was not the 








lar caricaturist John Leech. “ I’m aware of that,” replied Jerrold, 
eyoa're the Scotchman with the i-t-c h in your name.” The Hon, 
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‘leanor tia Stopford have succeeded the Hon. | over his remains at Dryburgh Abbey. From Edinburgh he returned to | His comrades unanimously elected him for the Victoria Cross, as the most wor- 
Danaline Caneotish und een vim Macdonald as Maids of Honoar. | his native land and there saw formed under his eyes, and endowed by the | thy. He had previously repeatedly accompanied Lieutenant Gibaut when he 
—_Good authorities speak of the Scotch iron trade as reviving after | munificence of a fellow-countryman, an institution for the classical edu- carried out water to ‘extinguish the fire. 

the depression ; the foundries, engineering, and malleable iron works on | cation of those of his countrymen whose means would not permit them | Or the case of t W. Napier, at Azimghur, who rescued his com- 
the Clyde are manifesting signs of approaching activity. | to enter one of the public schools of England. In the world of letters rade, Private jamin Milnes, “ remained with him at the hazard of 
The death bas taken place at Nice, of the youngest daughter | he was known asa Greek scholar of European reputation, and as the | his life, when surroucded by Sepoys, bandaged his wound under fire, and 
of Orsini, aged six years. She was of frail constitution.—-—— | author of several works of deep research and sound scholarship, among | then Carried him in safety to the convoy.” 

A weekly Eoglish newspaper, to be called the Levant Herald, is about which we may name HHomerus, Gomer, Life of Julius Cesar, Life of Alex- The conflicts in Europe and India have called forth once more quali- 
to be published in Constantinople. Sickness in his family prevents | ander the Great, Ancient Asia, and essays philosophical, philo- | ties which enable us to contend with difficulty, toil, and danger in their 
Lord Brougham from at present accepting the invitation of the Lord | logical, ethnological, theological, and archeological. To the cause of | most gigantic forms. The Order of the Victoria Cross is com by 
Provost of Edinburgh toa public dinner after the celebration of the | Welch history and archwology, of which he was always the most able | its constitution ofthe elements which make us the most con! t, the 
Burns’ Festival, but as soon as possible he will name s day.————The | and successful exponent, he is a most irreparable loss. The peculiar fea- | most faithful, and—may we say it with graiatal aumility 1—the most 
Boston Courier states gravely that the recent petty “ conspiracies ” in | ture of bis character was his ardent love of his fatherland, of its people, | successful servants of freedom, of active civilisation, of the most benefi- 
Ireland caused the Government to “ tremble.” Last week the Courier | its language, customs, and traditions. No one ever laboured more zea- | cent intercourse between the nations.—G@lobe. 
with equal gravity had a long leading article on “ Philip Buster’s ” letter | lously than he, not merely for the welfare, but for the honour of Wales. _— ? 
in the Charleston paper, (copied in the last Albion) treating it as a serious | — Times. _— Royat Artittery in Iypta.—Maj.-Gen. Dapois, C.B., commanding 
effasion.——-—The Hamilton Times expects the Hon. Mr. Hincks,Go-| Tue Hon. Mrs. Ansoy.—We regret to announce the sudden death of | the Royal Artillery in India, has been ordered to return to England. In 
vernor of Barbadoes to pay Canada a visit, on his way to Eagland.—-——- | the Hon. Mrs. George Anson, widew of the late General the Hon. G.| future the senior officer in command at each of the three presidencies will 
The le of Belfast have taken the initiative in a movement which if, Anson, the Commander-in-Chief in India, who died in May, 1857, of | assume the sole command of his division ; but it having been determined 
pond yp can scarcely fail to farther the progress of Irish edacation. | cholera, shortly after the outbreak of the revolt in the Bengal army. | that only one lieut.-col. should be stationed at Bengal, in command of 
The object is the establishment of a class of public preparatory schools | This much respected lady died, after a few hours’ illness, at Ecton-hall, | the R.H.A. Bt. Col. Wood, C.B., has been ordered to return to Wool- 
for the Queen’s Colleges, intermediate between the National Schools and Northampt i Mrs. Anson was second surviving daughter of Cecil | wich. In accordance with this arrangement, the three divisions of the 
the Queen's University. The Hon. Miss Byng, eldest daughter of | Weld, first Lord Forester, by Lady Katherine Maria Manners, second | force will be commanded as follows : gal, Bt.-Col. Barker, C.B. ; Bom- 
Viscount Enfield, and grand-daughter of the Earl of Strafford, G.C.B., | daughter of Charles, fourth Duke of Rutland, and was sister of the Coan- | bay, Col. Phillpotts ; Madras, Lieut.-Col. Faddy. 
G.C.H.,bas married Capt. Jolliffe, M.P., for Wells, eldest son of Sir W. Jol- | tess of Chesterfield and Viscountess Newport. She was born on the 3d — 

liffe, Bart., M.P.for Petersfield, joint Secretary.to the Treasury Lum. | of April, 1805, and married November the 30th, 1830, the late General | 
bering operations on the Penobscot are said to be more extensive 




















Avyoturr Move. Guy.— Experiments made at Chatham with a newly-in- 
the Hon. George Anson, M.P., brother of the late Earl of Lichfield. By | vented breech-loading gun, have attracted a great amount of interest, the 
this winter than for two winters past. The season thus far | the death of this lady the families of the Duke of Rutland, the Earl of model having been inspected by several of the most eminent officers belong- 
has been favourable in the highest degree. ——A Michi- | Lichfield, the Earl and Countess of Rosebery, Viscount and Viscountess | ing to the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers, with other — 
gan paper tells us that a party of hunters, out in the Red River | Newport, Lord Londesborougb, Lord Carrington, the Earl and Countess | qualified to give an opinion, all of whom are said by a leading London 
Valley fately, in three weeks time killed 600 buffaloes, and another of Chesterfield, Lord and Lady Waterpark, Lord aad Lady Elcho, &c. | journal to be unanimous in pronouncing it one of the most valuable in- 
party of eight, in the same length of time, killed 2,200, the meat being | are placed in mourning. _ | ventions of the day. The model, which is of brass, and only four inches 
dried for future use, and the skins selling for two dollars each. | Burrisu Oprrvary ror 1858.—-Oar record of Death’s doings among the | i length from the breech to the muzzle, has been subjected to the most 
An attempt is being made in London to make paper from flax refuse. So | 


| 
far there is a promise of success. -The extreme candour of the fol- 








upper ranks of society during the year which is just concluded, is) pg see , 6 eee = ye wala - 
| more than usually numerous. In the ranks of the peerage there have odel irs h of th eT etien't eal tied the bails 
lowing announcement has greatly pleased Mr. Punch. We all know that | died since the Ist of January, 18 in all, viz., the Duke of Devonshire, the model gun, although of the diminutive length s + prope! 

cigars are made of dock leaves ; but few manufacturers have the courage | Marquis of Queensberry, the Earls of Iichester, Winchelsea, Courtown, | © @ distance of at least two hundred yards, doing effective execution 
to aunounce, as an advertiser did the other day,—“ Havannah cigars di-| Ranfurly (2d), Ranfurly (3). Morton, Glengall. Haddington, Orford,| ®t one hundred yards. With the greatest ease the gun is made ~ 
rect from the dock.” Gen. Scott was treated to quite a festival and Aylesford; and Lords Dunfermline, Sadeley, Clifford, Aylmer, | ite 10 rounds per minute, aud on one occasion 50 rounds ae as a 
on the 8th inst. at New Orleans.—The Toronto Leader is enlarged | Braybrooke, Lyons, and Poltimore, and the Baroness Grey de Ruthyn. | ¥en seconds less than five minutes, the shot at each discharge eae 
in length and breadth, a good sign of prosperity. The mach #7 | Of these, the earldom of Glengall and the English barony of Melrose, an object placed at one hundred yards distance. The gua remain = 
of the Winan’s cigar-thaped steamer has been tried, and is found, to ail | enjoyed by the late Earl of Haddington, have become extinct, while the | C00 at the close of the experiments as it was at the commencement, the 


appesrance, sati-factory—-——A monster concert on a scale of mon- ancient barony of Grey de Rutbyn has become merged in the superior OPeding at the breech admitting s current of air to pass through the 
sresity never before heard of is projected for April next. 208 choral so- | honours of the Marquis of Hast Daring ao oe period oe | gun, thus entirely doing away with the serious evils resulting from the 
cieties, numbering among them 7,000 performers, are to be congregated | had to record the deaths of the following members of the baronetage : | heating of cannon caused by incessant firing. The gun is expected to 
within the walls of the Crystal Palace in the Champs Elysées. The en- the Rev. Sir H. Dukinfield, Sir C. L. Falkiner, Sir J. Dunlop, Sir J. W. | throw a ball fully two miles, doing effective execution at 1,000 yards, 
terprise is said to be patronised by Meyerbeer————Sheridan being | Egerton Brydges, Sir W. L. Foulis, Sir R. Campbell, Sir J. Haggerston, | the gun being loaded and discharged at the rate of five rounds per mi- 
Seeeteny eames upon to say grace at a public dinner, replied, | Sir Jas. M'Grigor. Sir David Wedderburn, Sir W. R.S. Cockburn, the | 2™*- “e 
! no 


ergyman present? Thank God for all things.’’ The an- Very Rey. Sir W. Cockburn, Sir H. Stracey, Sir J. M. Burgoyne, Sir M. | War-Orrice, Dec. 31.—Ri Engs: Sec Cutest Bvt-Maj Nugent to be Capt, 
ticipation of this remark may perbaps be found in the observation Capt, v Nugent; Lt Philips to 


Dodsworth, Sir Samuel Stirling of Glorat, Sir H. Fitzherbert, Sir Philip | ¥ Sim, placed on Supy List; Lt Duff to be 1 } 
of Lady Hobart, recorded in the “ Merry Passages and Jests of Sir Nicho- | Crampton, Sir E. N. Buxton, Sir Charles Ogle (Admiral of the Fleet), | 5¢€ bright FF b-p. otnntee c G © Biot 4 a 
las L’Estrange :”— Every one being set at table, and nobody blessing| Sir J. Key, Sir . Abney Hastings, Sir Offley P. Wakeman, Sir Charles | #24 1+ 13th PA: Capt Coninghame, fm Ri Osn Rifle Regt, 10 veh. Ea’ Grote 
it, but gazing one upon another in expectation who should be chaplaine— | Des Voeux, Sir H. J. Caldwell, Sir R. Preston, Sir T. W. Blomefield, Sir | ped Lt, v Evans, who ret; En Bickeell to be Lt. 44th: Lt Kendall to be Capt, 
‘Well,’ sayes my lady, ‘I think I must say as one did in the like | Joseph Bailey, Sir J. S. Mackenzie, Sir A. de Capell Brooke, Sir J. Mus- v Hoskins, who ret; En Foley to be Lt. 52d: En Wingfield to be Lt, v Troup 
case, God be thanked, nobody will say grace.’ ’————-An im ove- | grave, Sir H. J. Lambert, and Sir A. Walden. Of the above 32, the | who ret. 59th: Lt Burge to be Adjt, vy Shephard, who res Adjtcy only. 67 
ment in the larger kiuds of scissors, is made by Messrs. Wendt) baronetcies of Dunlop. Dukinfield, and Hastings have become extinct. | Maj Thomas to be Lt-Col; Byt-Maj Hague to be Maj; Lt Wood to be Capt; En 
& Seymour, by elongating the loop of the lower shear, for the admission | The following Knights have also paid the debt of nature: Sir J. H. | rto be Lt. 72d: En J Thompson to be Adj. 73d: En Warren to be Lt, 
of two fingers. The upper loop too is fashioned for the thumb in a very | Coode, Sir E. 8. Travers, Sir C. A. Fitz Roy, Sir Wm. H. Maule, Sir W. | Pinckney, dec; T N E Kenny, Gent, tobe En. Ri Can Rifle Regt: oo ne 
convenient manner.——-—-—-The Montreal Advertiser states that the laie| H. Pierson, Sir R. Darling, the Rigot Hon. Sir John Dodson, Sir T. Man- | 2 be Capt, v Canyaghame, who ex. Sif}. Ashwood, Haq. w be Far 
severe frost has seriously injured the iron tubes of the Victoria Bridge, | sell, Sir Wm. Peel, Sir T. Hawker, Sit F. Ashworth, Sir C. Felix Smith, ac ilitary Asylum..-Bvt-Col Crutchley, fm Depot 
twisting them by the contraction produced. —The statue of Web-| Sir H. Willock, Sir G. Rich, the Hon. Sir E. Butler, Sir John Potter, Sir | Batt, to be Commdt. ital Staff.—Local eeend thio to be 
ster by Powers has arrived at Boston from Leghorn. —The Prince | Wm. Reid, Sir R. T. Routh, Sir A. P. Green, Sir Bedford H. Wilson, and | | Dep Insp-Genls Forrest (v McAndrew, who ret on bp.) Hamphrey 
of Wales is to go to Rome, and there to pursue his studies for about five | Sir Wm. Lyons, in all 21. The House of Commons bas lost (besides Sir | (v Melvin, ret on h-p,) Taylor (v Bell, ret h-p,) and Gibson (v Ly ret 
months when be will return to England.— Lady Le Marchant | J, Bailey, Sir E. N. Buxton, and Sir John Potter, already mentioned) | »-p.) to be Inspr-Genls Loc. Dep-Ins-Gen Mouat, CB, bob Surg 
opened a ball at Malta recently with Prince Alfred ; the Prince, we are | only two of its members, Mr. M. Williams, M.P. for West Cornwall ; and | Majs Jameson iv Henderson on b-p,) Anderson, Tice, vy - 
told, also danced with several other ladies---—-Let us be thankful | Mr. Wm. Hackblock, M.P. for Reigate. Besides the ebove, the aristo- | ¥-P,) Mclires, Beatson, Taylor, Paynter, Dane, Scott, Stewart, Intes, Brasel, 
— lish ont Ane ~~ in - oroteng ne the | cracy have to lament the loss of Lord Charles Wellesley, Lord Proby, phy tems pent] tobe to many ang Cornets, Surgeons, 
he r sthmus, they have opportunities o ending one | the Marct.ioness of Westmeath, the Countess of Cardigan, the Countess Assistant Sargeons @ list would be too : ed space. 
another in other situations. The American ship Manhattan, ht into | of Clanwilliam, the Countess of Wilton, the Hon. and Rev. ©. G.| pterpem, bat et 
port the other dey, the half frozen crew of the British bark Perceval, the Countess of Rosslyn, and the heirs apparent to the titles of 
wrecked on the 7th; they were rescued with great exertion and much | Torrington, Hotham, Renalesham, and Molesworth. Navup. 
risk by the captain of the Manhatlan. ad 


Tne Srrexoru or THE Navy,—By the annual return of the names, 

In London, Sir Belford Hinton Wilson, K-O©-0-) son of the late General Sir | number of sus, and tonnage of the whole of the vessels in the navy, it 
Ovitua vp. | A nal en ee wee sively BA thargé d’Afinires to’ Peru | #Ppears that the British navy at the commencement of the present year, 
Andrew Pe 


and to Ve i i , Vice- Admiral Green, K.C.H.— | Consists of 523 vessels, including screw steamers of every description, 
Tue Parcess Doria Pamrutii.—The death of the Princess Doria Pam- | At Peshawur, T. Cowan, Esq., M.D., su of H.M.'s 94th 


rgeon Regt —aAt Staple- | exclusive of which there are 167 gunboats. Of the number of vessels 
ili, already recorded in our columns, took pluce at Rome after a/| grove-house, Somersetshire, in the 88th year of his age, Michael Reyno .,| composing the navy no less than 176 are in commission, and doing duty 
| . y ’ P 7 ing 
lingerin illness of nearly two years, borne with the prestest resignation | of Clonfad, —— 5 yg Su rot H.M.'s 59th Regt, and formerly | in every part of the globe. The vessels in commission are distributed 
Christian fortitude. The Princess was an English woman by birth, Kemmis, foe. wh ——. ay ew Ryne ee as follow :—32 line-of-battle ships, frigates, and smaller vessels are 
eldest child of Jobn, sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, and the last but one | pie Keppel. sq At SS ee ee ed gone ee Nor k. B. Wal: | attached to the East Indies and China station ; 2500 the coast of Africa ; 
of the Catholic line of that illustrious house ; married in 1839 to Prince | suffered severely at Lucknow, Dr. W. Cruikshank, Dep Gen. of Hospitals, | 16 im the Mediterranean ; 15 on the Pacific and on the Australian sta- 
Doria, the head of the greet Genoese family of that name, but long | At Viewfield Lodge, Stirling, Lieut.-Gen. Macpherson, 0.B., K.H., Col. of the tion; 15 on the North America and West India station ; 7 on the south- 
settled in Rome. The Princess occupied for nearly twenty years the | 88th Regt., or Connaught Rangers, in his 85th year. At Cheltenbam, Lt.-Col. | east coast of America, and 5 at the Cape of Good Hope. The re- 
highest position, by her popularity and rank, among the nobility of the | Royds. He served in the 55d during the Peninsular war, for which he | maining 61 vessels are employed on particular service, or attached as 
Eternal City, where, by her unassuming piety, her amiable manners, her | Wore the medal with ten clasps.—At Scarborough, Capt. F. W. Goldfrap, H.M.'s guardsbips to the principal —_ in Great Britain and Ireland, including 
extensive benevolence and charities, she was the beloved and respected - ee Ni hy —aaee ——_ he | the Channel Squadron, which is composed of the following screw steam- 
of alll classe _Bevies. chosen Some as aust, ategted country, the | 4 Hamilton C.W., Chasion Allon, Hq. "Ml, PB ah old cotter of the W. ee | Rayel Alber, 121 ; the Orton 2; he Bnew, $1; ~ his 
Princess Doria r sister, the Princess Borghese, whilst ever retain- in whic ‘responsible. pul | Emmanuel, 91; the Brunswick, 80; Racoon, 22. In on 
ing the feelings of the daughters of a British nobleman, intimately iden- | °" Di***i** '= which he had held responsible public offices for several years. | te number of vessels in commission there is © powerful steam reserve 
themselves, more than any foreigners ever did, with the society in apy olutment§s. in Chatbam and Sheerness, consisting of thirty-six line-of-battle screw- 
which it was their lot to be placed. The last rites of the church were steamers, floating batteries, steam frigates, and other smaller vessels, all 
to the Princess’ remains on the 22nd ult., in the family church of| _ Hon. Wm. G. Ory. sew to H. M. Legation at Stockholm, to be | of which could be equipped for sea at the shortest possible notice, many 
t. Agnese, in Piazza Navona, in the presence of an immense concourse | Secretary to H. M. Legation at —The Hon. E. M. Erskine, now Secre- | of them having been launched during the last few years. There are also 
of every grade of Roman society, anxious to pay a last homage to her tery ct: M. Leguien C! Washi = ya, Semeeee to H. M. Legation at | eleven line-of-battle screw steamers from 80 to 131 guns each building 
memory. By her union with Prince Doria the late Princess has left five | Vesna to be Secretary to Ti. Mr Legation at Washington--G-C. Mersow ot | 'e the several royal dockyards, together with fifteen other screw steam 
children ; the eldest, Theresa Mary, was married during the present year | Ruperra, Glamorgan, Bsq., bas been retarned M. P. inte room ot Bir Joseph | ors, all in various stages of progress. From this return it appears that 
to the young Duke of Rignano, the only child of Duke Massimo, one of | Bale Bart., deceased.—T. M. Rennards, Esq., to be a Sti M A the navy of England is in a most efficient state, both as regards the num- 
the most patriotic of the nobility. for the Island of Mauritias.—The Hon. John , to be Douumi of | ber of vessels and the manner in whioh those vessels are equipped. Of 
ae Pubic Works in Canada, in the room of the Hon. L. V. Sicotte, resigned. the list of steam gunboats given in the return, nearly the whole are de- 
Tu Eant or Onron.—The Earl of Orford, the head of the Walpole | scribed as ready for service. The majority of them are of sixty-horse 
family, et Lig . > — yal _—— he | Ariutp. power. pa 
deceased nobleman, 0 Walpole, Orford, under the | eS The Himalaya, Commr. Secombe, has been ordered to Queenstown, 
creation of 1806, was born on the 14th June, 1783, so that he was in bis| T## Vicronia Cross.—The two last wars in which this country has} embark troops for Gibraltar and Malta.—While Leioat Bishop, Hie 
76th year. He succeeded his father as third Earl in June, 1822. He was | been engaged have been signalised by the institution of a new order | was inspecting horses at Hilsea, recently, one of the animals bit off the 
High Steward of the borough of Lynn, a Deputy Lieutenant of Norfolk, @™manating from the Crown, but forming what would once bave been | forefinger of is right hand, slightly above the first joint. Amputation 
Colonel of the West Norfolk Militia. He sat in the House of Com- | cousidered one of the most “levelling” institutions of the country. In | of the jo'nt was subsequently performed, and the Lieutenant was shortly 
mons in 1822 as Lord Walpole. He was formerly an aiaché to the Em- | the official record of the Gazette of Friday we find a fresh list of the new | after enabled to return to Woolwich.—A demi-bast and plate ordered to 
bassy at St. Petersburg, and also in  —/? a Lord of the Admiralty, and chivalry, beginning with a privase seaman, ending with a subaltern of | be cast of Russian gua-metal in the brass gun foundry of the Royal Ar- 
rs of India. We may add, that the t| cavalry, and in the midat of it we see, “ jumbled” together, noo | senal, Woolwich, representing the crowned head of her Majesty, bas been 
Seuwvtary of State for the Home Department, the Right Hon. oe sioued officers, private soldiers, commissioned officers of cavalry and ia-| erected in the vacant space formerly occupied by the public clock, in the 
Horatio Walpole, is the grandson of Thomas, younger brother of the se- fantry—men of the humblest birth, and those distinguished by the augmen- | eastern ornamental archway of the Royal Artillery ks.—General 
Baron Walpole, created first Earl of Orford in 1806. Of the other | tative of “honourable.” More, the hoaour which is bestowed by the | improvements are to be effected at St. Mary's Barracks, Chatham, in or- 
branch of the family were Sir Robert Walpole, the celebrated prime mi- | Commander-ia-Chiet in India, and confirmed by the Queen, is conferred | der to promote the comfort of the invalid troops by whom those 
nister of George I. and George II. (first Earl of Orford in 1742) and Ho- | ¥pon men who are elected for the distinction by their own peers in the are alimost exclasively occupied. The co'd damp stone floors are in 
race Walpole, the owner of the celebrated “ Strawberry Hill,” and the | @rmy, the non-commissioned officers or the private soldiers. There is | course of removal, an boarding will be laid down in all the rooms, or 
author of various works—at whore death, in 1797, all the honours of the | 20t @ man ta the whole number who is not proud to be in the same | rather arches which compose the barrack “rooms.” An excellent system 
, except the barony of Walpole, which devolved upon his | category with each one of those named with him ; as, in fact, there is | of ventilation is also being applied, which it is expected will much im- 
first ( of the nobleman now deceased), in | 20t a distinction the Queen can bestow which is more valued than the | prove the health of the troops —Good service of £100 per an- 
whose favour the of Orford was again created, as we have stated, | Plain Victoria Cross, The brief recapitulation of the services in each | num each have been conferred on Maj.Gen. Inglis, Colonel Franklyn, 
in 1806, = | case is a tale that would have pomet & brilliant page in the noblest | of the 84th F sot ; Colonel Walpole, of the Rifle Brigade ; Colonel Sutton, 
ARCHDEACON Wosum—We  oqret to announce the death of the | Press Ay reg or in chivalrous romance of prose or verse. | of the Cape M qunted Riflemen ; aad Lieut.-Col. Louth, of the one Foot. 
learned scbolar lologist, enerable John Williams, Archdea- | ae ab aR _ ar O as determi a sending out four tional 
con of Cardigan, took place at his reside Bushey-heath, after q| 1st Madras Fusiliers.—Private J. Smith, for having been one of the first to try | Catholic Chai Jains for the benefit of the troope in nodia,—1,300 stand of 
P nce, y 5 the the north of ry P 
long and severe illness. The Archdeacon was bora in 1792, at Ystrad-| 04 enter the gateway onthe north side of the Secundra Bagh. On the gate- | arms, cousisting of Enfield rifles, all fully equipped and in complete 
meirig, in Cardiganshire, and educated in his boyhood by his father, the | W8 panes epee ~y ae eT nea ane | order, have recently been sent from London, and placed in the armou 
Rev. Jobn Williams, vicar of that parish. He went for & few months to| oTTixtenin bon te ad dete a with, | *t Stirling.—Sir J. Burgoyne has, according to the Dover Chronicle, 
Ludlow School, where be ® scholarship, and entering Balliol | standing which be f his way out, and continued to perform his duties for | vised a plan for» more o lete and hensive fortification of Do- 
the rest of the day. by private soldiers of the detachment.” 
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success yey 4 Was proved by the eminence of his pupils, who, com- \— on every occasion, and slain many enemies in fight. Cornwall, 4th rate, at Sheerness, is being rigged for a juvenile reforma- 
mencing dont Dax, tho presses Bishop of fill so many Major-General Sir Jomes Hope Grant, C.B., dated August 12, 1858.” | tory. She is to be sent to Leith for that purpose. 
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“New Books. 


A volume dedicated to such modern worthies as Charles Kingsley and 
Florence Nightingale ought to have merits of no common nature, to re- 
commend it to their innumerable admirers. Otherwise, it assumes a 
false position b« fore the world, and like the Dead Sea Apple allures by 
its appearance, while it disgusts by its taste.—Charity Green, or the Va- 
ridties of Love, written by one Theodore Hartmann, and republished here 
(as we presume) by J. W. Norton, attracts our attention by the peculi- 
arity of this dedication. We fear that, after reading the book, the feel- 
ing will be one of great disappointment, as the result of such anticipa- 
tions as were raised by the magniloquence of the prefatory remarks. 
Whatever the lesson intended by the author may be, the story is re- 
markably simple in itself ; and we can only complain of the baldness ob- 
servable in the conversational department, and the complication arising 
from the unnecessary wanderings of the unfortunate heroine. To an 
American, there must be something ludicrous in the description given 
of men and manners in California and New York. Charity Green is, how- 
ever, a most unwilling denizen in this country. She is the heiress to an 
Earl’s coronet and estate ; stolen when an infant by a gipsy, in revenge 
for wrongs inflicted by the Earl on the gipsy’s sister. Meantime the 
portrait of a clergyman— intended to fit many a bibulous, rubicund, sel- 
fish, ecclesiastical big-wig in England —is introduced, as that of the oc- 
eupier of the vacant property and title. Bat the picture is so coarsely 
painted and with so broad a brush, that it reminds the reader of the la- 
bours of the artist who designed the effigy of the Red Lion at Pockling- 
ton. To prevent that famous work of art being mistaken for a Jackass 
Rampant, the words “ This is a Red Lion,” were benevolently sub- 
scribed. The gipsy scamp makes his bargain with the reverend scamp 
in ermine, and carries off Charity to America, where he is followed by 
an old forester who had learned the secret. Charity remains in an In- 
dian hut on Long Island. The gipsy goes to California; and is there 
discovered by bis pursuers. Then follow dark tales of bloodshed, crime, 
and violence. Up and down the story flutters—like the mercury of a 
thermometer in these days. ’Tis now summer in Charleston ; now sleigh- 
bells are heard on the Hudson. A scene of double murder in a courte- 
san’s house—a horrible death plunge at Niagara—gaieties in May Fair 
—and marriages in town and country—make up a strange Olla Po- 
drida. From it, nevertheless, we make a few extracte, that the reader 
may judge for himself of the style, and of Mr. Hartmann’s ability in his 
peculiar vein. 

“ A good wife is a labouring man’s best safe against crime ; and 
a baby in the cradle has often paid more than its milk-score by putting 
cheery thoughts in its father’s heart, and inducing him to save his earn- 
in r a rainy me The young children in the cottages were England’s 
prise and glory. Th 


ey grew up to man our wooden Walls ; to stand in 

iow squares at Waterloo. Oue poor-man’s son, who made the spinning 
jenny what it was,—and another, who put steam and iron together to 
ter our burthens, had conferred more blessings on the gentry and com- 
moners of these Isles than could be repaid by a 100 years of poor-rates. 
If the old Island was too small, let the hive swarm: there was vacant 
land enough withia 6 day’s steaming—to say nothing of Tasmania and 
America. Let Simon and Anthony, and M and Molly, marry whom 
they liked. Let them court in hay fields harvest fields. If kissing 
were treason, he wished to know where the statute might be found. 
England could never be saved from her troubles by baby-killers like 
King Herod.” 4 - . ’ ° * 

“ Oh, that merry Christmas night! There wera high revels in the ta) 
room of the Gress Lica ; high revels in the oaken pafivars of T: 2 
Hall ; high revels every where. It was merry Christmas time. Rut far 
at sea ships were foundering, with no friendly hand to pluck drowning 
men and women from their watery graves. Wrecks occur on land as 
well as on ocean. Nearer home, hearts were foundering in that darkness, 
for whom Christ had died.” 

As for the science of kissing, Mr. Hartmann is quite eloquent on the 
subject. Some four pages are devoted to a description of the different me- 
thods of osculation, practised among the inhabitants of this world in the 
year of Grace 1858 ; but we spare our bachelor readers the tempting re- 
cital.—On the whole, it appears to us that the ambition of our author 
exceeds his powers. He sought to make an interesting moral story, for 
the sake of exhibiting his knowledge of places and persons. In future he 
would enhance the interest of his story, by cultivating the powers of ex- 
pression and compression. His style wants vigour and exactness, while 
his narrative requires confinement, reduction to a more symmetrical form, 
and—if we may so use the word—centralization. 


It would be absurd to attempt a formal criticem of each succeeding 
volume of Appletons’ New American Cyclopedia ; yet it would be unjust 
on the other hand not to note, with more than common approbation, the 
ability and impartiality which mark its progress, and which are con- 
spicuous in Vol. IV., now on our table. One, at least, of the Editors is 
known before the public, in connection with a journal that holds extreme 
opinions, and is by no means reticent in arguing or enforcing them. Yet 
it would be difficult, we think, to detect—in those articles most likely to 
betray them—any traces whatever of partisanship or undue bias ia what 
is writ of men or of things. We would name in proof the article on 
Capital Punishments, and the biographical sketch of General Cass. The 
latter indeed, elongated to eleven columns, has the fault, not common in 
this work, of descending to particulars altogether beneath the notice of 
a Cyclopmdist. Does it enter into the necessities of the case that the 
world should know that “ Mr. Cass had an opportunity to sce not oaly 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Cairo, but Genoa, Leghorn, Florence, 
Rome, Palermo, Malta, Athens, Corinth, and Jerusalem?” Prodigious 
information truly, for which we are grateful! But the research of the 
biographer does not close. We are told further that even with this 
“ Aagean, of which he visited several of the islands, reminded him of the 
vast fresh-water seas of America, on which he had so often sailed ;” and 
farther still, that “ in the River Nile he found a strong resemblance to 
the swift and turbid Missouri.”’ After this testimony, we must take off 
our hats to the Secretary of State, as a compound of John Cabot and 
Baron Humboldt, whatever we may think of his notorious Anglophobia. 
This last distinctive feature is also recorded, in a quotation from a Mr. 
Smith’s “ Life and Times of Lewis Cass,” which speaks of his “having 
always evinced an aversion to every thing that savoured of British.” 
Mr. Smith must have appreciated this characteristic, for he himeelf, in 
these words, shows his own aversion to the grammar of the British tongue. 
—How different and how superior are the notices of W. Cullen Bryant 
and Thomas Carlyle! These both may be singled out from the many 
that are models in this way. 





Miss Johnson’s book about Rhine-land, entitled Peasant Life in Germany 
(Charles Scribner), has elicited such a furious contest of words and opi- 
ions in some of our cotemporaries’ columns, that we feel unusual diffi- 
dence in passing an opinion upon its merits at this late day. 
truth must be told. A slip from the Introductory Remarks will give 
what we believe to be the clue to the strange difference in the tone of 
various critics’ comments on the lady’s field of discovery in Germany. 
She says : 

“ When Mrs. she saw but i 
an. Germaay bg sew noting bet nothing vulgarity 
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Class is not less respectable than the first, 
courteous than the nobility.” 

That is to say, Miss Johnson went among the burghers and peasants 
and small tradesmen, partly from necessity, partly from choice ; and un- 
less she has an uncommonly unladylike taste for the smell of rank to- | 
bacco and garlic, we should suppose that she was hugely disgusted with | 
her courteous third-class friends.—It is however difficult to compare this | 
book with the records of previous travellers ; the writer confines her- | 
self to the Peasant Life of Germany ; avoids battlemented buildings, | 
museums, picture galleries, and the hackneyed sentimentalisms of ordi- | 
nary tourists—while she moralizes over the lapsed morals and practices 
of the inhabitants of the country of Luther. Like Moses’ spies of old, 
Mies Johnson set out with a firm determination to search out the defor- 


and the 


mities of the land : but success in this amiable endeavour requires cer- | thus disturbed u 


tain previous qnalifications, which appear to have been wanting in this 


instance. A knowledge of the language, an acquaintance with the | 


clergy, lauded proprietors, and political officers ; a facility for obtaining 


anf sifting information, and an unprejadiced judgment, must be held as | 


indispensable requisites, to enable a stranger to understand the good or 
bad or incongruous in a foreiga social system.—Now Miss Johnson could 
not speak German ; fined ber int chiefly to the least liberal 
classes of society ; and shows symptoms of intolerance and prejudice in 
comparing things not American, with things American. It really passes 
a joke to find her calling attention to “ those horrid dishes of sand and 
sawdust” which unhappily exist in corners of many Galleries on the Con- 
tinent. The same conveniences are named spittons, are made of glazed 
earthenware, and are even seen occasionally in bedrooms, in the land with 
which Miss Johnson is more familiar. As for the practice of staring, of 
which she complains, it must be indeed an annoyance to a lady, if it 
approaches in frequency or intensity the fashionable ogle of Broadway. 
—On the other hand, the description of persons and scenes is given with 
precision and vividness. What Miss Johnson sees comes to our senses 
with the truth of a photograph, and sometimes with the distinctness of a 
smell. Who has not seen the portrait of some stranger drawn with such 
peculiar attention to the expression and chief characteristics, that the 
exclamation “It must be a likeness!” rises involuntarily to the lips ? 
Such is the case with Miss Johnson’s, Her deductions and generaliza- 
tions—her random assertions regarding what she has only heard of and 
not seen—form the objectionable parts of the book. It must be confessed 
that the lady points out the defects in the German ménage, with the 
most minute but womanly particularity. She complains, in direct 
terms, of sundry annoyances to which we care not to allude The great 
black loaves are handed round for each one to cut a slice with his own 
knife,—no saltspoon or butter-knife appears to gratify the refined re- 
quirements of our lady tourist. And all these small deficiencies are col- 
lected and piled up into a perfect mountain of exaggeration, for the pur- 
pose of glorifying the homes she left behind her—and of proving that 
Mrs. Trollope ought to have praised America more, and Germany less. 
And so she concludes, a skirmishing attack upon the comforts of peasant 
life in Germany, by the following sentence of the Spread Eagle order. 


“To say that we are behind Europe in a love of the beautiful, in all 
that indicates refi t and eleg and cultivation, is so far from 
being true, that we are 50 or 100 years in advance ; and this conclusion 
is one which has been forced upon us by inches, and so contrary to our 
expectations that we stand dumb with amazement as we contemplate all 
these things.” 


In expressing however out Opinion thus frankly about the style of Mice 
Johnson's book, we have had no intention to detract from its just me- 
rits. Had it been written by a man, we think we know the points where 
he would have been more charitable in his strictures, and where a better 
knowledge of the world, its wickedness, vulgarity, and obscenity, would 
have taken the sting from the sentence of the recording angel, who in 
this instance assumes the shape of a New England Lady. Had we a 
drop of Teutonic blood in our veins, we should have repelled with scorn 
and indignation the wholesale impeachment of the nation’s morality, 
made by Miss Johnson. But we prefer to leave the remedy in the hands 
of those who are better qualified to apply it, and have perchance a taste 
for such matters. 











Hine Avts. 

The interest felt at this special moment in every thing pertaining to 
Robert Burns and his country has been adroitly seized by Mr. H. 
Lacey, of 559 Broadway. He has “collected, arranged, photographed, 
and published” an exceedingly curious and attractive specimen of sun- 
painting. On a sheet of card-board, and within the space of fifteen 
inches by twelve, one hundred and fifty six “authentic” portraits of 
Scottish worthies are grouped, around the central head of Robert Burns, 
who occupies the post of honour, alike in position and superior size. Mr. 
Lacey calls these distinguished subjects Hminent Scots ; we prefer the older 
and more familiar title. But it matters not ; these likenesses are gems, 
and are evidently reproduced from the very best engravings extant. Nor 
is there any thing repulsively formal in the arrangement of the 
“counterfeit presentments’”’—mainly owing, we imagine, to the good taste 
which mingles them, undetached each from his neighbour by border line 
of demarcation, so common in a series of portraits gathered together in 
8 limited space. You may spend an hour most pleasantly in communing 
with them, we assure you, whether your inclination hold you for the 
moment spell-bound to the poet whose cradle was expecting him just a 
centary ago, or whether you prefer a more discursive ramble among the 
renowned, of whom but to mention a few is to call up a host of recollec- 
tions and associations of all kinds. Take a few names picked at random 
—W. Wallace, Mary Queen of Scots, Sir Ralph Abercromby, Allan 
Ramsay, Sir John Moore, Dr. Chalmers, Lord Lord Clyde, 
Mungo Park, Walter Scott, Lord Elgin, Sir David Wilkie, Joha Wilson. 
Variety, is there not? 


In another way the same publisher seizes the occasion. He has issued 
in very neat form Hight Photographic Illustrations of the Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
from desigus by John Faed, of the Royal Scottish Academy. They are 
fac-similes, in short, of engravings from those designs ; but they are ren- 
dered in the pleasant tint peculiar to this work of reproduction. To say 
that several of them are imbued with the very spirit of the poem that 
they illustrate, is only to do justice to Burns’s countryman. They ought 
to be all bought up, “ about these times.” 

—— 


BALFE’S NEW OPERA: 





Bauerslade are not less — of the listener. Let ws hope the scissors will be unsparingly 
ap : 

Phe story of Satanella runs, or rather limps, as follows. The young, 
and fast Count Rupert (Mr. Harrison), beloved in secret by Lelia 


—. 
(Miss Rebecca Isaacs), but about to 
splendid féte in honour of the latter. Bat incautiously embracing the 
former before the company, the Cownt comes to grief. A rupture takes 
place, which ends far more romantically than in a breach of promise 
suit, for the lady provokes her discarded to throw a main with ber, and 
gars him. The second act introduces us to a gothic library in the 
last of the Count’s ions, “ The Devil's Tower,” to his servant Karl 
(Mr. St. Albyn), who is an hamble admirer of the aspiring Lelia, and 
makes us better acquainted with his travelling Mentor, Hortensius (Mr. 
George Honey). Here, to relieve his fortunes and get a new sensation, 


Stella (Miss S. Pyne), gives a 


| our hero hits upon the expedient of summoning the Devil to his aid. On 


this appears the fiend, Arimanes (Mr. Weiss). In wrathful mood at being 
his throne of flame, he soundly rates the presump- 
tuous mortal and strikes him senseless, leaving the familiar demon Sata- 
nella (Miss Louisa Pyne) in possession, with these directions :— 

To question, do not dare : 

My will is to ensnare 

All woman in thy heart. 


Satanella enters upon her duties by restoring to consciousness, 
giving bim a first-rate supper, and “ magic slumber” to follow, and thea 
falling deeply, desperately, but, alas! hopelessly, in love with him. 
Abandoning the page’s costume, she tries to fascinate in woman's guise 
but here even ber supernatural powers fail her, and she is tormented by 
the rivalry of Stella. This, however, she counteracts by the present of a 
mystic hat, which, though it enables to discern the falsehood of 
the intriganie, is powerless against bis revived sion for Lelia, Re- 
stored to wealth and cured of his attachment to , the Count now re- 
tires upon his premiéres amours. We find him, in fact, on the point of be- 
ing married to the peasant girl ; but the united exertions of her rejected 
admirer, Karl, the desperate Stella, and the lovelorn Safanella, are too 
much for him. The first enlists with a gang of pirates, and carries off 
Idia. The last contrives that Stella also shall be kidnapped, and herself 
takes the bride’s place in the wedding march. But immortals, as well 
as mortals, seem doomed to slips ’twixt cup and lips, for almost at the 
altar’s foot our enamoured enchantress is herself spirited away at the 
call of the master fiend, Arimanes. 
The next scene in which the action progresses is the slave mart at Ta- 
nis, where we find Lelia and Stella for sale. who has followed the 
object of his affections, is there too, and is on the point of seeing her pur- 
chased by a women Any when, suddenly enriched by Satanella, he is 
enabled to redeem her. The gentle fiend, in virtue of an impromptu 
compact, vicariously into slavery, and the happiness of the lovers 
seems agai al but secure. But, in the fourth act, poor Savanella again 
forbids the bans at the very altar’s foot. She presents Rupert's bill for 
acceptance and claims his person in satisfaction ; but touched by the de- 
votion of Lelia, who offers herself iastead, fore her rights and de- 
stroys the document. After this, by the aid of a holy rosary and the 
prayers of the faithful, she is delivered from the tyranay of the fiend, her 
master, and the n descends upon her 

In attempting a meagre condensation of the story, we heve left our- 
selves scant space for allusion to the beauties of the opera, which though 
they might richly furnish a short work, carry on the first represen- 
tation to be separated by long intervals of horrid dalloess. The act 
contains a successful ballad. “Our hearts are not our own to give,’’ 
which rejoices in a graceful aceompaniment, and was so feelingly given 
by Mies Isaacs as to secure a sound encore. That Karl's song, “Ob 
would she but name the day,” will be a drawing-room favourite, we have 
little doubt, It was well sung by Mr. St. Albyn, whose clear and trae 
tones penetrating to the back rows of seats, where strains of several 
other voices were utterly lost, procured bim much genuine approbation. 
by este epee or should have concluded, with Je , aty of love,” 
a fine, ng, expressive melod ¢ harp and supported 
by a chorus Beniud the scenes. Tihs r and ite recitative were deli- 


ciously sung by Miss Pyne, who would have made a t im: ion iu 
Lat tbe Scheatiaden Sia 


of the audience was immediately me yeh | 
of the act drop. The 


Seeeenss ot Artnen eee eh, apne Se afew 
fine lines, which were‘delivered by Mr. Weiss at half power, and Mr. Har- 
rison’s song, in the Balfean 


manner, in praise Coa as flat 
as the antithesis of that admirable liqucr. Mr. Harrison had it quite un- 
der command, he treated it forcibly, and in his best manner, but it 
yielded him nothing. The opening chorus of ts, nobles, 
short overture, were 


lad, ‘‘ An angel form,” for which again we may venture to predict some 
drawing-room popularity, would have been more effective had it not car- 
ried Mr. Harrison into falsetto. But there was no mistaking the thorough 
- any by all connoisseurs of Miss Pyne’s original and beautiful 
e not the world disdaining,’’ with its charming prelude by Mr. Laza- 
tus. The finale presented much beautiful instrumentation, in parts re- 
minding us of Mendelssohn, and the excellent male song, also in the 
German manner, with which it opens, was ly encored. 

In Act III. portions of the duo between Satanella and Arimanes are well 
written and were effectively sung. The long buffo duo in 
scene was mainly a waste of time. It conteins one 
the light and sparkling school, in which Mr. Honey and Mr. 
gave satisfaction. The chorus and dance 
is very pretty, and the quintett, “ Ob woe 
| “~~ eliciousty, 

can not he "4 ly, seems 
Auber-esquely. This was succeeded, however, by 
Satanella, which, though it may never attain 
«Won ought, among amateurs, to 
“ Wouldst thou win me,” and leads to a 
man, thyself deceiving,’’ in which the fair 
men of her v ers. Some 


i 
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of the French-born, presents much power and A 
declamation of Satanella,“ Ob! tenderness sublime,” the splendid 
cendo, “ Weep thou no more,” the ensemble which follows, and Mr. Har- 


rison’s “ Great Heaven, accord,” in which he was jially successfal, 
were all much admired and warranted a general verdict of approval at 
the fall of the curtain. 


We must not forget to mention that the public availed themselves of 
the new arrangements for their comfort with the greatest satisfaction, 
and we believe we are but echoing the general sentiment when we ex- 

the hope, that the courageous abolition of booking and box-keepin 
fees by this management, will eventually profit them and all who 
follow their 


but it is too late to cancel our previous remarke—that the 
aust tov ten wen ae a will. So far, so good. If the 
ment will set closer together the rare gems of musical poetry in | 
and the orchestral beauties which are more abundant, they will be nearer 
that success their industry and outlay would, had they been well advised 
in time, have secured for them at the hands of the very critical audience 
on Monday.—London Leader, Dec. 25. 

———aaa 


NEW DEBUT OF THE KING OF HUMBUGS. 


l 
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ing ' he has at least got a new chapter for a second edition of his autobio- 
>. .-—— Af aat te related how he drew together a mob of Yaa- 


tame , bi describe the ness of Jobn | and that in many instances the 
moss 60 one 0 Siw tae en eet teamaen, — | velvet was trimmed with white blonde, and a small bird of 


1 the most enterprising of Yankees. 

Petbouee Mr. Baraom’s address”’ flowed on from beginning to end 
without any interruption, save what was occasioned by the noise of the 
crowd, it may fairly be divided into two parts—one relating to money- 
making in geveral, the other to that particular branch of the art which 
is associated with the word “humbug.” The first part comprised a de- 
fence of that love of lucre which is so conspicuous in the present genera- 
tion, also contained a series of sage maxims on the relations between in- 
come and expenditare, which were much in the tone of Poor Richard's 
Almanack, bat were illustrated by a number of diverting stories. 

But it was when he came to the treatise on “ humbug” that the ad- 
miration of bis hearers rose to its greatest height. Had he satisfactorily 
demonstrated that he was Joho Howard or Alfred the Great, or any 
other immortal benefactor of his race, he could not have been honoured 
with more encouraging cheers than when, with marvellous effrontery, he 
declared that he bimself was considered oe quent “humbug” in the 
whole world. However, before he bad pl himself on this high moral 
pedestal, he had so defined the word “ humbag ’ as to render it compa- 
ratively harmless. The man who sells a bad article, or even a good arti- 
cle at too high a price, is, according to the Barnum lexicon, a mere 
“ cheat,” who has no right to the ennobling title of “humbug.” The 
“ bumbug” proper is, in fact, an hoaest soul, who vends a good article at 
a fair price, but does not scruple to sound his own trumpet in order to 
bring customers togetber. In plain English, Mr. Barnum limits the word 
“ humbug” to the signification which we commonly denote by the word 
“ paff.”” Thus the Frenchman who clapped a helmet oa his head to draw 
attention to the really excellent lead-pencils which he sold in the street 
was a humbug” of the most virtuous kind. So also was Mr. Barnum him- 
self when he opened a really excellent museum to the public at a low 
price, though he used ploughing-elephaats, docile buffalees, and manu- 
factured mermaids as expedients to obtain notoriety, and though the 
pictures outside the museum bore the least possible resemblance to the 
curiosities within. This fine tissue of sophistry was illustrated by some 
capital stories, of which Mr. Barnum himself was generally the hero, and 
which, though many of them must bave been familiar to several of the 
audience, were rendered —— amusing to all who heard them by the 
humour with » hich they were told. 1 

Whether a huge multitude applauding an orator for a deliberate pa- 
negyric of “ humbug” may be considered as a sign of the high moral 
slate of a nation isa point that we will not here discuss. But we are 
bound to admit that Mr. Barnum is one of the most ay lectu- 
rers that ever addressed an audience on a theme universally intelligible. 
Cicero’s great work “ De Officiis” is not more systematically drawn up 
than Mr. am’s discourse on the particularly profitable virtue to wh'¢ 
he has given his attention, and thus the fun attached to a series of suc- 
cessful impositions is heightened by their envelopment in a grave ethical 
essay. The appearance of Mr. Barnum, it should be added, has nothing 
of the “ charlatan” about it, but is that of the thoroughly respectable 
man of business ; and he bas at command a fund of dry humour that con- 
vulses everybody with laughter, while he himself remains perfectly ce- 
rious. A sonorous voice and an admirably clear delivery complete his 

ualifications as a lecturer, in which capacity he is no “ — either 
fa the higher or the lower sense of the word. Whether people feel wiser 
and better after listening to his sage maxims and odd examples may be 
doubted, but it is certain that a comfortable sense of shrewdness comes 
over them when they reflect on what they have heard during two hours 
of hearty merriment.—London Times, Dec. 21 


——_ 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


We have been asked lately what is the favourite colour this season ’ 
For visiting there is nothing very decided ; but after b\ack, which is cer- 
tainly the most worn, and is as greatly in favour as it was last year, the 
colours most fashionable are brown, green and violet. For full dress, 
that is to say, for dresses of velvet and satin, the new colours, groseille 
des Alpes and ossom, are the most fasbi e. 

Tarlatine will not be the fashion this winter ; tulle will be more worn, 





and we approve of the change. It was always difficult for us to compre- | resul 


women of taste and elegance could wear diamonds with a ma- 
terial simple enough to be woru by o eebout girl, Vut Which was too fre- 
uently found mixed with lace, ribbons and wreaths, thereby destroying 
that simplicity which was its ea = charm. tL yh dresses with —~ 
skirts, the o one raised with bouquets, w very generally 
ie, however, bave 12 flounces, trimmed with rucbes of 
tulle, gauffered ribbon, or chenille. Others have the flounces worked 
with coloured silks or velvet flowers, We have seen an elegant dress of 
white silk with two skirts : the lower one trimmed with a wide bouili 
onne of tulle, the upper one at the sides, and trimmed with a wide 
plaited trimming, edged with ruches of blonde. 

We have lately seen a great novelty in dress, Theskirt was ns 
of alternate breadths of violet terry velvet and black cut velvet. It was 
quite plain, bat very full and long. The two side breadths were 
trimmed with elegant ementerie, violet and black. High body, made 


to match the ekirt. Small full sleeves, in alternate stripes of violet aad i 


black, with epaulette and cuff covered with passementerie to match that 
on the skirt. 

The materials most in favour for this season for negligé are gros 
d’Ecosse, te pee | Ottoman velvet, —~_ - velvet, and tweed. 
These are all very thick and warm. The skirts are generally 
made plain—it is even considered good taste not to put any trimming 
on the skirt ; rich trimmings are left for dresses of satin moire an- 
tique, which are still very much worn. The moire antique, with Pom- 
padour uets, are reserved for full dress; moire, mixed with satin 
tinted, for visiting dress. 

Velvet dresses are always made with a point behind and in front. 
Some of our elegantes have lately revived the fashion of wearing dresses 
of this material opened en coeur, and trimmed round the top with rich 
lace ; small antes sleeves with a fall of lace, deep behind, and raised 
in front of the arm. 

We bave already expressed our belief that the basquine would be 
worn at least another season, and our opinion has proved itself to be cor- 
rect by the increased favour it is gaining _—— amongst the 

‘oung ; nor do we wonder at this, as toa young sylph like figure it is 

more graceful than the heavy burnous. The most fashionable coloars 
are brown and black. They are made long, but not extrav tly so, 
and fit to the figure, but not too closely. me of the newest uines 
have bad all the seams double sti with white, a double stitching 
round the bottom and sleeves, which are very wide, cut square, so as to 
fell over the sleeve without showing the lining. The buttons are also 
— + io white. The style is quite novel, and we think will be much 
employed. 

'wo elegant mantles were lately seat from the magasin of one of our 
principal artistes ; they were both of very rich black velvet—the first, in 
the shape of a shawl, trimmed round with two rows of wide gui- 
pure, headed with a beautiful insertion ; the second was in form of a 
casaque, bat be § full at the bottom, and not fitting tightly to the figure. 
It was lined with quilted white satin, and trimmed with cbinchilla.— 
Plaid plush is mack employed, but principally for burnous. For bas- 
quines or paletots, cloth or velvet are the favourite materials. These 
are now much trimmed with narrow bands of fur.—Loose indoor jackets 
are much worn. These also are frequently trimmed with fur. The Al- 
gerian jacket, of velvet, embroidered in gold or silk, is exceedingly ele- 
gant, but not distingue.—The Zouave jacket is also still worn by some of 
our belles. We have seen one made of emerald green velvet, embrol- 
dered in geld ; another, more simple, of raby cachmere, embroidered in 
io black silk, and trimmed round with small hanging buttons. 

White bonnets ure very much worn in visiting dress. A very elegant 
one we have seen was white quilted satin, trimmed with a scarf of green 
embroidered velvet. Another, entirely white, was com of plain 
velvet, trimmed with a tuft of feathers, fastened by a bow of ribbon, 
edged with a light blonde. On the edge of the bonnet, and on the cur- 
tain, was a wide blonde. The strings were white velvet and satin rib- 
bon ; on the inside of the front was a wide plait of velvet, finished on the 
left side by a small feather.—A handsome violet velvet bonnet was made, 
with a broad band of the same material plaited on the front ; to this was 
attached a broad black lace, which fell over the crown ; a second row of 
the same lace covered the curtain. A bow of broad.violet ribbon was the 
only ornament inside. The strings were also of velvet ribbon.—A more 
dressy bonnet was of crape and velvet, ornamented by bunches of 
crape bows, with velvet centres—A pretty green velvet bonnet was 
trimmed with a scarf of a lighter shade of the same eolour, fastened nearly 
on the front edge, and arranged so that the which were trimmed 
with black lace, fell on each side of the curtain, which was covered by a 
handsome black lace. The strings were broad shaded ribbon, and across 
the forehead was an elegant wreath of n velvet leaves.—A very 
pretty drawa black velvet bonnet was trimmed witb a point of ee 
taffetas, also drawn ; bows of velvet and taffetas inside, and green ribbon 
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strings. In one of our most fashionable houses we have noticed that 
plain velvet is generally mixed with either royal velvet, taffetas or satin, 
shades are varied.—A groseille 


placed on one side. On the inside was a wide plait of groseille velvet.— 
A black drawa velvet bonnet, destined for a young lady, was ornamented 
by bows of velvet, fastened with small steel bukles. the forehead 
was a rache of black lace, with a small buckle in the middle, and a small 
bunch of violets at each end.—An elegant bonnet of royal velvet, checked 
with silk in a small pattern, was trimmed roucd the edge by a band of 
terry velvet; oa one side was a large bow, and in the inside of the tront 
were bright coloured flowers. F 

Small Pompadour caps of white blonde, with wide chine ribbon strings, 
and tufts of flowers on the side, are very mach wora in dinner dress.— 
Flowers and wreaths are always in favour for ball dresses.—Long grass, 
mixed with flowers or feathers, is a favourite ornament this winter, both 
for the bair and on dresses. The upper skirt of thin dresses is frequently 
trimmed with several wreaths, which loop it up very ully. Plaits 
of chenille and beads, finished by a tassel or a hanging or t, are 








that polecats, kites, hawks, and owls visited the holes regularly, and 
preyed upon the mice caught in them; and a small owl, calied by Pen- 
nant, Strez passerina, never known in the Forest before or since, ap; 


paradise | at that time, and was particularly active in their destruction. The mice 


in the holes also ate each other.— Weekly Magazine. 





Asert Surru’s New Entertarsment.—As genial and fresh as ever, 
Mr. Smith opened his Chinese Campaign on Wednesday night, and fa- 
voured a crowded company with his impressions of a scamper to Canton 
and of Colonial and Chinese society. The little ball was very nicely 
decked with accurately coloured fac-similes of Chinese shop fronts, co- 
vered with quaint inscriptions, and otber Chinese curiosities of all sorts, 
“ neat as imported ;” while a real live Chinaman mooned on the staring 
Britons as they passed the check-taker. We, uoluckily, missed the first 
part, which comprehended glances at Cairo, the Sphynx, and Pyramids, 
with the Desert and Isthmian Railway. These subjects, however, were 
illustrated, we understand, by four scenes of merit, painted under Mr- 
William a direction, and the author’s sketches of his fellow- 








also woro in the same manner. 

The following are some of the most elegant coiffares we have noticed 
this season :—A wreath of pink wild flags, mixed with long grass, ar- 
ranged in a cornet in front.—Another wreath was of water lily leaves 
exquisitely shaded, mixed with ponceau velvet.—Another was composed 
of long branches of pink sage leaves, intermixed with water lily leaves, 
and finished by a long branch hanging on the le‘t side.—An elegant coif- 
fure of white narcissus without leaves was arranged as a diadem. A 
cornet of green grapes and gold corn ears, with a velvet heart’s ease on 
one side, was exceedingly handsome.—The Creole coiffare, in raches of 
black lace mixed with sprays of red coral, and placed very far back on 
the bead, has a charming effect.—Points of chenille network, with gold 
or jet stars or beads, others with coloured beads, are very much wora. 
no hey generally accompanied by a plait of velvet, the colour of the 
beads ; a gold plait or a ruche of black lace placed across the head.— 
Small reund velvet headdresses, with tulle crowns gathered lengthways, 
and ornamented by a bouquet of roses on the side, are very stylish.— 
Plaits of coloured velvet, mixed with gold or silver corn ears, are very 
much io favour for young ladies.—A rather fanciful headdress was com- 
posed of a thick plait of ponceau velvet across the front, with a wide 
end, rounded trimmed with blonde, falling on the right side over 
another end of velvet. The crown was plaited, and rather inclined to 
the left side, where it was ornamented by a branch of drooping flowers 
in ponceau velvet, with aquatic leaves.—Le Fullet. 


———— 


Kentisn Cuerries.—It is probable that one species of the cherry 
(Prunus avium) was indigenous in this country, although varieties of the 
P. cerasus, @ native of the forests on the southern slopes of the Caucasus, 
may have been introduced by the Romaus at an ay 2 period. The 
cherry was, at all events, one of the fruits cultivated in Kent throughout 
the middle ages, although the extent of cultivation had much diminished, 
and the quality of the fruit mach deteriorated, when Richard Hareys, 
fruiterer to Henry VIII, introduced fresh grafts and varieties from 
Flanders, and planted about 105 acres at Teynham, near Faversham, 
from which cherry-orchard much of Kent was afterwards supplied. “I 
have read,” says Fuller, “that one of the orchards of this primitive 
plantation, consisting but of thirty acres, prodaced frait of oue year 
which sold for £1,000...... No English fruit is dearer than these at first, 
cheaper at last, pleasanter at all times; nor is it less wholesome than 
delicious, And it is much that, of so many feeding so freely on them, so 
few are found to surfeit.” Accidents do occur; however, as in the un- 
happy case recorded on a tombstone in Plumstead churchyard :— 

“ Weep not for me m: its dear ; 
There is no witness wented here,” 


According to Busino, Venetian Ambassador in the reign of James L, it 
was a favourite amusement in the Kentish gardens to try who could eat 
most cherries. In this way, one young woman managed to dispose of 20 
lbs., beating her opponent by 24lbs. A severe illness was the not unnatural 
t—indeed, the “ hammer of death” might have reasonably been ex- 
pected....Busino finds fault with the English cherries, which are, how- 
ever, praised by Fynes Morison. The varieties now grow in Kent pro- 
bubly €Xcecd tm eumber and in flavour any to ve With cloowhere. 
The chief orchards are in the parishes on the borders of the Thames, the 
Darent, and the Medway ; and in early spring, when : 

a = aac with the budding haws ; and the valley stretching for miles 

iow 
Is white with blooming cherry-trees, as if just covered with lightest snow,” — 


the beauty of the scene recalls, though it can bardly rival, that of the 
apple-orchards of Devonshire.—‘* Murray's Handbook for Kent and Sussex.” 


A “De Jorn” Kiva or Exoianp.—In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court 
recently, George Henry de Strabolgie Neville Plantagenet Harrison, a 
tall, finely-made man, applied to be discharged. He described himself 
n the schedule as “ hal generaal of the Spanish Republics of 
America,” “lieutenant general of the Germanic Confederation,” “a 

neral officer seeking employ ment in the Turkish army,” “ endeavour- 
ing to establish a mercantile and banking-house in St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate Street,” “a prisoner in Berlin,” a “ genealogist,” and “ claiming 
to be summoned to parliament as Duke of Lancaster, being heir lineal of 
the blood of King Henry VI.” He ascribed his insolvency to “ Lord 
Stratford de Redcliff, her Majesty’s ambassador at Constantinople, and 
Lord Palmerston, on the part of her Majesty’s government, not allowing 
me to serve as a general officer in the Tur army after the offer of my 
services had been ae by the Saltan, and my subsequent losses and 
imprisonment by the Prussian goverament.”” The debts were £8,075, 
of which £3,833 were without consideration. The insolvent upon 
examination said he was christened “ George Henry,” and assumed the 
names of De Strabolgie Neville Plantagenet in 1843. Mr. Hartley com- 

lained that the insolvent, in 1855, obtained £17 of wine from him, and 

ad not only not paid for it, but had defended the action brought to 
recover its value. Messrs. Hill and Milliard supplied £50 of furniture 
in 1857 for ready money, bat got nothing. Insolvent said his pay in the 
South American army was plunder, his share of which amounted to 
£150,000, consisting of cattle, horses, &c. He had been employed in 
the Holstein war, and had issued proclamations to the people. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe had prevented his obtaining the command of the 
Turkish army in Asia during the Crimean war. He was de jure the 
sovereign of these realms, but the Act of Settlement barred his claims. 
Mr. Farlow complained that in 1855 the insolvent obtained from him £21 
of fishing tackle, and paid nothing. Mr. Sewell supplied £75. of furni- 
ture, and was unpaid. Mr. Shepherd was a creditor for £12 10s., for 
two quarter’s rent of a house which the insolvent now said he vook for 
his servants, three women and one man. Counsel addressed the Court, 
urging that, after two previous insolvencies and one bankruptcy, the 
insolveat had no right to incur debts in the manner be bad dove, and 
therefore the creditors complained of fraud. The insolvent repudiated 
all liability to the imputation of fraud. The Court reminded him that 
legal fraud was incurring debts without expectation of payment. Even- 
tually the case was adjourned to complete some services upon creditors. 
— London paper. 

A New War To Destroy Mice.—During the year 1814, and to a certain 
degree also in the preceding and diag years, the forest of Dean and 
the New Forest were visited with an enormous number of mice. They 
appeared in all parts, but particularly in Haywood enclosure, destroy- 
ing a very large proportion of the young trees, so much so that only 
four or five plants to an acre were found uninjured by them. The roots 
of five years old oaks and chestuuts were generally eaten through just 
below the surface of the ground, or wherever their rans proceeded. 
Sometimes they were tom to have barked the young hollies round the 
bottom, or were seen feeding on the bark of the apper branches, These 
mice were of two kinds, the common long-tailed field-mouse and the 
short-tailed. There were about fifty of these latter sort to one of the 
former. The long-tailed mice had all white breasts, and the tail was 
about the same as the body. These were chiefly caught on the 

t both on the 
pied. tty T py ' A variety of means were to for their de- 














and 
when sinking wells or pita, found mice fallen in 
and dead, in q of their endeavours to extricate themselves, 
and he had little doubt that the same plan would succeed in the Forest. 
It was tried, and holes were dug over the enclosures about two feet deep, 
and the same size across, and rather hollowed out at the bottom, and it 
the distance of abeut twenty yards apart, into which the 

wee ee ne Oe a. Simmoas and others were employed, and 
paid by the number of tails which they brought in, which amounted in 
the whole to more than 100,000. In addition to this it may be mentioned 








tr and sea were, according to our authority, most amusa- 
ing. We can speak from autopsy upon the second part, the scenes of 
which are laid in China. No. 1 is the City and Harbour of Hong Kong ; 
No. 2, a Waterside Bazaar; No. 3, the celebrated Bogue Forts ; No. 4, 
the late European Factories at Canton ; No. 5, the Gardens at Howqua’s 
country-house. These views are all pleasingly painted after warranted 
sketches by colonial and native artists; and the touch-and-go commen- 
tary supplied by the facetious narrator was no less agreeable to those 
former residents in china wko assisted at the representation than inter- 
estiog and instructive to the untravelled majority of the audience. Mr. 
Smith has, as we are all aware, a happy knack of extracting grains of 
ld, if we may use the expression, from bushels of sand, and of present- 
og them to his hearers so attractively, that they seem for the moment as 
ious as nuggets. His description of the terrible heat of Hong Kong ; 
is quaint remarks on the Chinese custom of enobling a man’s 
for his great deeds instead of his descendant’s, and on the number of an- 
tecedent Smiths to be affected by his own peer-ification ; his compurison 
of Chinese and English wedding breakfasts ; graphic account of the lunch 
on birds’ nests, frogs snails, quails, &c., at the Chinese compradores; and 
his happy meeting with our old acquaint Edwards the engineer, were 
all received with lively approbation. The comic song, “ Why don’t you 
to Shanghae ?” apropos of the universal inquiry to that effect at Hong 
ong, was deservedly applauded ; and the enthusiasm with which _— 
and small welcomed the elaborate and giganutesque set scene of a willow- 
ttern plate, furnished one more illustration—as if it were needed—of 
— very common, as well as pleasant, a thing it is “ desipere in loco.” — 
London paper, Dee. 25. 








Dr Darwiy’s Eccenrricrries.—It was in the latter part of the morn- 
ing that a carriage drove up to our door, of that description then called 
a “ Sulky,”’ because calculated to hold one person only. The carriage 
was worn, and bespattered with mud. Lashed on the place appropri- 
ated to the boot in ordinary carriages was a large pail for the purpose of 
watering the horses, together with some bay and oats beside it. In the 
top of the carriage was a skylight, with an awning which could at plea- 
sure be drawn over ; this was tor the purpose of giving light to the doc- 
tor, who wrote most of his works on scraps of paper with a pencil as he 
travelled. The front of the carriage within was oceupied by a recepta- 
cle for writing-paper and pencils, likewise for a knife, fork, and spoon ; 
on one side was a pile of books reaching from the floor to nearly the front 
window of the carriage; on the other, a hamper containing fruit and 
sweetmeats, cream and sugar, great part of which, however, was demo- 
lished during the time carriage traversed the forty miles which 
separated Derby from Barr. We all bastened to the parlour window to 
see Dr. Darwin, of whom we have heard so much, and whom I was pre- 
pared to honour and venerate, in no common degree, as the restorer of 
my mother’s health. What then was my astonishment at beholding him 
as he slowly got out of the carriage! His figure was vast and massive, 
his head was almost buried on his shoulders, and he wore a scratch wig, 
as it was than called, tied up in a little bob-tail behind. A habit of 
stammering made the closest attentioa necessary in order to understand 
what he said. Meanwhile, amidst all this, the doctor’s eye was deeply saga- 
cious, the most so I think of any eye I remember ever to have seen ; and I 
can conceive that no patient consulted Dr. Darwin who, so far as intelli- 
gence was concerned, was not inspired with confidence in beholding him ; 
his obecrvation was most keen ; he constantly detected disease, from his 
sagacious observation of symptoms apparently so slight as to be unob- 
served by other doctors. His horror of fermented liquors, and his be- 
lief in the advantages both of eating largely, and eating an almost im- 
measurable abundance of sweet things, was well known to all bis friends ; 
and we had on this occasion, as indeed was the custom whenever he came, 
a luncheon-table set out with hothouse fruit, and West India sweetmeats, 
clotted cream, Stilton cheese, &c. When the whole party were seated at 
table, and I had lost the fear that the doctor would speak to me, and 
when, by dint of attention, I could manage to understand what he said, 
I was astonished at his wit, his anecdotes, and most entertaining conver 
onu P ry particularly amused by anecdotes he told of bis patients.— 

e . A. Schimmelpenninck. 





Gowe a Lone Trwe ror Frurr.—Young Jerrold “ had gone ashore 
with Capt. Hutchinson, and was left in command of the gig. While the 
commander was absent two of the men in the midshipman’s charge re- 
quested permission to make some trifling purchase. The good-natured 
officer assented, adding— By the way, you may as well buy me some 
apples and a few pears.’—‘ All right, sir,’ said the men; and they de- 
parted. The captain presently returned, and still the seamen were awa 
on their errand. They were searched for but they could not be found. 
They had deserted. Any naval reader whose eye may wander over this 
page will readily imagine the disgrace into which Midshipman Douglas 

errold fell with his captain. Upon the young delinquent the event 
made a lasting impression, and years afterwards he talked about it with 
that curious excitement which lit up his face when he spoke of anything 
he had felt. He remembered even the features of the two deserters; as 
he had, most unexpectedly, an opportunity of proving. The midshi 

had long put bis dirk aside,and washed the salt from his brave face. He 
had become a fighter with a keener weapon than his dirk had ever proved, 
when, one day strolling eastward, possibly from the office of his own 
newspaper to the priating premises of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, in 
Whitelriars, be was suddenly strack with the form and face of a baker, 
who, with his load of bread at his back, was examining some object in 
the window of the surgical instrument maker, who puzzles so many in- 
quisitive passers-by, near the entrance to King’s College. There was no 
mistake, Even the flour dredge could not hide the fact. The ex-mid- 
shipman walked nimbly to the baker’s side, and rapping him sharply 
upon the back, said—‘{ say, my friend, don’t you think you’ve heen 
rather a long time about that fruit?” The deserter’s jaw fell. Thirty 
years had not calmed the unquiet suggestions of his conscience. He re- 
membered the fruit and the little middy, for he said—- Lor! is that you, 
y Ne The midshipman went on his way laughing.— Life of Jerrold by his 


Tus Disrcre BETWEEN France anp Portucat.—The Portuguese blue- 
book respecting the Charles et Georges affuir has been laid before the Cor- 
tez, and now forms the principal subject of debate upon the reply to the 
Throne. The opposition ground of attack refers specially to the want of 
that timely official application to the British Government which, it 
would, in conformity with treaties, and our peculiar relations with Portu- 
gal upon the question of Free labor Slave-trade, have secured the inter- 
ference necessary to prevent the Freach claims being made in the form 
which led to the threatened coercion under which the vessel was given up 
on the 25th of October. The blue-book shows that the Earl of Malmes- 
bary had simply advised the Porcuguese Government to accede to the 
demands of France as promptly and quietly as bly. 

Aévices from Lisbon state that Don Vasco ez, Governor of Moz- 
ambique, has been recalled for the non-execution of the orders of the 
Government relative to negroes. 





A Hoyt i rut Dark.—The Paris Bell's Life, known by the Anglo- 
French name Le Sport, is responsible for the following account of a hunt 
in the dark said to have taken place in a Commune of the department 
of the Seine Inférieure. We find it in our lively French neighbour the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, and it for readers of the Albion. 

Towards the end of a dinner at the de G—, the hospitable 
owner of which had assembled a party of “ jolly-good-fellows,” an enor- 
mous pie was put on the table with great pomp aad ceremony. “ Gentle- 
men,”’ exclaimed the Ampbytrion, addressing his guests, “ we will, if 
you please, drink a stirrup cap, and then to !;” saying which he 
flourished his glass, full to the brim with champagne.—* Mount at this 
time of night § exclaimed many of the guests in surprise.—“ Yes,”’ con- 


tinued the hort, “we will bave a fox hunt; everythi is ready, 
horees are saddled, and the hounds are becoming iene” sa 
These words increased the astonishment cf the company. At the same 
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moment the huntsmen blew their horns, and the doors of the dining hall 
were thrown open. The crust of the pie wae raised with the 
knife, and out jumped a fox. Reynard paused fora moment, dashed 
a window, crossed the park, and guined the open fields. Be- 
trailed a line of light, drawn by a piece of phosphorus artfully 
attached to the animal’s tail. The Cy hy ven wa talloped in and 
strange appearance of the fox, moun r pur- 
suit. Reynard gave them a smart chase for about twenty minutes, when 
he was ran into near the village of Ste. Marguerite-sur-Mer, compelled 
oe e and fright. He was taken by some of the dogs that 
the of the buntemen been able to get on the scent.” —The nar- 
rator of this story eays this novelty in sport is much talked of in the 
valley of Gueres—and we may imagine, not without reason. 


E 


s 


Tue Deso.ation or War.—Mr. Russell writes :—‘ No one who has 
not beheld Mars making war upon Ceres io India can imagine the dread- 
ful damage inflicted by his legions. Sugar plantations are crunched up 
by the acre by the elephants, who also strip away the leaves of trees, 
and devour shrubs, plants, and walking sticks, or the shavings of them, 
with provoking appetite and indifference. Camels growl gobble up 
everything edible in the reach of their long necks and flexible lips ; goate 
wale te a d ; the bullocks, buffaloes, and ponies crash through 
fields of dall and pulse and various grain, beating them down into a 
fragrant carpet, representing the produce of half the country. Then 
comes the heavy beat of squadrons of cavalry, the continuous, monoto- 
nous tramp of infantry ; the guus, each wheel tearing a deep furrow in 
the fields; the mortars ; thousands, literally thousands, of carts, laden 
with food and ammunition, shot and shell—all in one line, about 150 

ards broad and as long as our march, right over the crops and harvest. 
Yeeterday we marched 13} miles. I should like to go over the ground 
and see what it looks like pow. I know that as we advanced there were 
indeed patches of sandy soil studded with stumpy busbes which lay fal- 
low or uncultivated, but the greater part of our route lay through corn- 
fields, in which the young wheat was just springing and looking timid! 
a few inches above the surface, or cates of unknown crops, some as 
asa horseman’s waist. May Heaven keep war away from our own doors! 
I could not help thinking as I looked around me of such a march across 
the odorous culture of fir. Mechi, if the caprice of invaders and the 
of misfortune ever led an enemy, in default of roads, to pass by 
iptree-hall. But the evil does not cease at the end of our march. The 
head of the colamn halts in the plain ; the tapering line, which is lost in 
the dust in the far distance, seems to grow thicker and thicker as it ap- 
proaches, to spread out and expand and swallow up the line, which 
grows to lose itself in the mass. Bat, as the canvas of the camp rises 
and the pickets are posted, out fly the camp-followers like locusts hatched 
at one batch, and in myriads wonderful burst from the bowels of the 
army. It would seem, indeed, as if our troops were merely the protect- 
ors of these destroying swarms. Everything that grows and is fit for 
food of man or beast is cut, carried off, sacked or chewed, or boiled or 
roasted, or eaten raw. Far out on the plains on all sides may be seen 
moving heaps of fodder, with little black feet just visible below the over- 
hanging luxuriance of green. Ants are not so laborious or so strong.” 








A Lrrerary Rosser.—A recent trial in France has revealed strange 
thefts from the Parisian Libraries. The trial arose on an action brought 
v7 the Minister of Public Instraction against Monsieur Demichells and 

essieurs Firmin, Didot, and Solar, all well known booksellers, for the 
restitution of books, prints, and autographs, which bad been abstracted 
from the li! of St. Geaevieve, and the Imperial library. It appears 
that about 1840 a young man named Chavin de Melan attended the libra- 
ry of St. Genevieve, and entered into scientific researches with great ar- 
dour. He was the first to come in the morning, and the last to leave at 
night. He appeared well educated and very laborious. His anes at- 
tracted attention, and gained him the good will of the Archbishop of Pa- 
ris, of several bishops, and many eminent persons, as well as that of M. 
Robert, the keeper of the library, who permitted him to attend on fete- 
days and holidays, on the plea that these interruptions hindered his la- 
bours. Advancing, by degrees, into the confidence of M. Robert, he ob- 

permission to take books away with him, and finally he was en- 
trusted with a key of the library, to which he could thus gain admission 


atall hours. M. rt, who was then very old and infirm, is since dead. | not 


At the death of M. de Chavin his effects were sold, and amongst them the 


books, prints, and medals which are the subjects of the law suit. The | *" 
parties against whom the action is brought were the purchasers, and | time 


much interest is excited in certain circles as to the issue. It seems that 
some, if not all of the parties, are will! to restore the property into 
which they have thus innocently, though, as it turns out, wrongfully 
come into poesession, on being paid the eums which the purchase has 
cost them. It is urged, and, it would seem, with justice, on their behalf, 
that it was the custodians of the library who were in fault, and that if 
these were so careless as to allow the valuables in question to be ab- 
etracted, the loss ought not to fall on the unconscious purchasers, who 
had no reason to doubt that the deceased collector had come honestly 
by them. The result of the trial we have not heard. 


From Puryey to Ricumonp.—Near Patney is Roehampton, where 
Charles the First's lord treasurer, Sir Richard Weston, once kept a noble 
state, and had a fine mansion, where his son Jerome, afterwards Lord 
Weston, married the Lady Frances Stuart. A notable wedding! for an 
archbishop (Laud) officiated, a king (Charles) gave away the bride, and 
a great poet (Ben Jonson) wrote the marriage song. In this same house 





Hobbes the philosopher resided for many years, as tutor to the son of | ! 


the Countess of Devonshire. Barnes once belonged to the canons of St. 


” barn Barn 
Se eee ee eee oe bern | 


belonged to H , George IIL.’s Master of the Revels, and still later 
to Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the antiq . Jacob Tonson lived in this 
uently held at house the meetings of the 


We pass on to Mortlake (whose etymology is somewhat affectedly offered 

learned antiquarians as Mortuus lacus), once a possession of the arch- 
of Canterbury, and noted as the residence of the an 

Dee, who died here in 1608. In the church and churchyard are memo- 

Tials of Sir Philip Francis, the first Lord Sidmouth, alma- 

nack. , and Pope’s Sir Jobn Barnard. And so we arrive at 


Bare Hanp anp Nakep Fact.—A correspondent of the Times, who 
signs himself “ A Crrer,” one who has been the witness of a case of 
swearing in court with the glove on, contrary to the practice passed 

when ions were not very generally worn, gives 
facts about the administration of oaths : 


reign himself, the bishops and other digaitaries of the church, and per- 
sons by them, and during the ceremony the hand was 
laid upon the Gospels, the missal, relics of saints and martyrs, or matters 
of equal reverence, while the — swearing invoked ‘God and the 
Holy Angels,’ ‘God and the Holy Evangelists,’ &c. Down to the time 

Charles ILL. the most common of jadicial oath, whether verbally 
or in writing, could only be administered before a person receiving au- 
thority immediately from the Sovereign, and it being found inconvenient 
to oblige individuals (especially if living in the country) to come before 
a judge for a purpo-» of such frequent occurrence, an Act of Parliament 
was passed permitting the superior judge at Westminster to delegate to 
others that particular branch of their authority which related to receiv- 
ing a written oath. In our own times, as is well known, the ceremony 
of ‘swearing’ a witness in a court of justice is simple enough. In or- 


been attached to this ceremonial, and which we should scarcely deem 

worthy of notice had not a learned judge, si upon the j t seat 

at Liverpool, recently dispensed with one of oldest of them. The 

is to have the head uncovered ; he is to kiss the book ; he is to 

it in the right band, and the glove of that hand is to be off at the 
time of making the oath.” 


ee ee ee te Ge Bese epee Gost Se ve 
peated attacks of these pirates on unarmed shi; the 
receive the assertion of the ee iaaien 


ition against them next 
following account of the 
country of these people :—“ The Riff commences at Tetuan, and extends 
along the coast of Morocco to Nemours, a distance of 150 miles. 
| country has a depth of territory varying from 10 to 30 miles ; it is mouao- 
tainous and difficult of access. In good seasons it produces much wheat 
and a greater quantity of barley, which is the principal food of the inha- 
bitants. Well cultivated it would produce almost any c’ 
state. Excellent honey is found 
merous almond-trees. The pastarage is abundant, but of horned animals 
The Riff is rich in iron, lead, and rock- 
The population of the Riff may be estimated at 80,000 souls, of 
It is divided into twenty-two tribes, and he 
r of oxen is regarded as a wealthy pro- 
Riff are barbarous thieves, whose entire 
it is piracy. Maley Abderahman, Emperor of Morocco, like a true 
Iman, delights in their success against Christians, but he will not 
assume the responsibility of their acts. He collects a light tribute from 
them through a Caid, as the head of their religion, 
Christian Powers full liberty to punish them for their acts of piracy. It 
is the general opinion that, without the aid of France, neither Spain nor 
Prassia can accomplish anything effective against the pirates of the Riff.” 


goats are the most numerous. 


which one-fifth is armed. 
among them who possesses a 





PROBLEM No. 524, sy T. M. Browy. 

















To Corresronpents.—T. M. Brown, St. Lowis. Your favour, enclosing 
Problem, came duly to hand. Send a copy of the 
r question._—H. A. B. C 
examined and reported upon at our 


Tus Morray aND ANDERSSEN Matcu.—We abstain from recording the first 
game of the match between probab! 


final result of the match is well kao 
eruptive fevers, measles, uentl it, and it is sometimes 
add Fey 


is incorrect. After all that bas occurred, we look upon a match between Morphy 
and Staunton as out of the question. 


Second Game in the Match between Mr. P. Morphy and Herr Anderssen. 
(RUY LOPEZ OPENING.) 
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And the Game was drawn. 
mm nae is now adopted as the only sound defence to the attack in 
(6) —Black loses the exchange, but obtains a terrific position by this and the 
subseqnent moves. 
(c)—A daring sacrifice, but sound, inasmuch as White, with the best play, was 
able to draw the game. 
(d)—Any other move would have lost for White. 


Third Game of the Match between the same Players. 
(BUY LOPEZ OPENING.) 
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players would have the nerve to sacrifice two Pawns for the 
vantage of position obtained by White. The knowledge 
position, is one of the strongest points of Mr. 


game. 
(6)—Black must have overlooked the capturing of the Bishop, but his game 
already irretrievabl 


ve value of Pawns, versus 


DD didn bo cissbae odectvccnsemed duen QR to Q 3 appears to offer the best 
resource. 





ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
DERBY & COMPANY 

Tatiors, 


57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STRERT, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMIbES THAN 
yo ae the display of their Merchandise, 


the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISB- 


last mail we 














SALE OF SALMON FISHERIES IN LOWER CANADA. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT TENDERS WILL ECEIVED AT THIS 

a dy a A eS one NM kROH, Wao. tor Five Yeurs’ 
clasive is moa erm: 

Kivere o Lower : rout Fishery, upon the und: en tioned 

vers 





Great Natashquan, Little Natash 
: ; Moisic, Sainie Marguerite (en 
of bigh 


bas), Pentecost, . . and Margaret ( , being 
a severally as Estuary and Fluciatile ey gtd former limit bor ited we 
water, 


OF Rem Waker mash, and river wards a0t to cussed te tine , including one m‘ 

gy ay em ee = - of whatever cee Sapenn may belong to the 
permission to appropr: necessary timber ‘we. ; the latter, lavial 

Divisten, to consist of the Whoie course of stream upwards from its confiuense with dol 


ern. 
high any | English, Bervimi«, Jeremie, Sault de Cochon, Grande 


Colombier, Blanche, 
onne, Petite Bergeronne, Little Saguenay, St. Johns (en haut.) aad Black or Salmon, vo be 


Berger 
tively i le as aris the estuary and inner charact: bu: a like fi a 
other similar privileges inclusiv d — re Sa 


e. 

ny Lessee, at the expiry of said period, may obiain a renewal of Lease for other fout 
ears then next ensuing, on such terms as shall be at that \ime determined by the Governor 
Leases of the Moisic, Goodbout, Bersimis and Jeremie, will be made subject to the oceu- 
ova A the Hon. Hadson’s Bxy Company of the tenements now in their possession watil 
the termination of their Lease of “ The King’s Poste’’ on the 15th November 1859. 
Tenders, Sealed and Endorsed “Tender for Fisheries,” to be addressed to the Crown 
Lands Department, Toronto, should specify : 

First—For which of the aforesaid Rivers, and whether for either or both of the holdings. 

The annual rent proposed for both, or for either limit, separately 
Third—The names, &c., of two good securities resident in Canada for due fulfilment of the 
conditions of such contract. 
The rent will become payabie half-yearly. 
For further particulars application to be made to this Department, or tc the Superintend 
ent of Fisberies for Lower aia, at Quebec. 
P. M. VANKOUGHNRT., 
Commissioner of Crown Lands. 

Crown Lands Department, 
Toronto, 13th December, 1858. 


COMMUNICATION. 


HAT THERE ARE MANY DISEASES, WHICH, EVEN IN THE PRE- 

sent advanced stage of medical science, are but imperfectly understood, 
and consequently but vaguely treated, is literally and lamentably trae. Nor is 
it to be that those maladies, which are incorrectly apprehended, will 
be treated in the most successful manner, by the medical practitioner. It is 
within comparatively a few years, that Quinine has been found so uniformly use- 
ful in chills and fever,—and the period is still less since the practice of venesec- 
tion, (blood letting) has been abandoned in acute inflamations, by the great ma- 
jority of Physicians. The day is not far distant (it is ), when Phthisis, or 
Consumption, will be more easily arrested, and its fi havoc stayed, than at 

resent,—and that many other maladies which now baffle the medical man, will 

disarmed of their terrors, and be under the control of an enlightened science. 
Contributions arc constantly being made to the aggregate of formation, dis- 
closing more rational views and pathologies of obscure , and more direct 
and successful methods of treating them. 

The undersigned, ina single specialty, has endeavoured to throw some light 
as a disease, acknowledged y Ae and eminent Physicians, to be but 
li ie all understood, and to buse the public of the impression of its in- 
cu y: 

He has devoted several years to the investigation, elacidation and treatment of 
the various forms of it, with entire ee hy results, and to which he invites 

es , & refutati poaiti 

Medical writers say, and experience proves, that Catar rh is the most common 
of all maladies. Writers upon the subject acknowledge their one about it, 
but still attempt to give some theory or pathology of the disease, but gene- 
rally say it is a trivial disorder, for which every one feels competent to be his 
own Ph . Most authors say, it is an inflammation of the ~ Schneiderian” 
membrane which extends to the “ fauces,” and the membranes of the throat 
and bronchia. Upon this supposition treatment has generally been directed to 
the throat, with what success | need only refer to the victims themselves. 

The origin of Catarrh is Nor with these membranes, but elsewhere ; it is trae 
these organs are implicated and more or less inflamed in all cases of Catarrh, 
but they are inflamed because of an acrid fluid or mucus discharged upon them 
from sources, and to this fact, that fret has been mistaken for cause, may 
be attributed the universa) failure of the Physician in relieving the disease. 
Those writers who speak of Catarrh as of “ trivial importance” might, and 
do pass as lightly over a common cold, which so often, alas, ends the consump- 
tive’s life. trh is not to be dreaded for itself or im mediate results, any more 

I p Nay! oe ptoms, and pn nt ae A h the Profes- 

it ve to sym , and se A ic 
sion has entirely Iook dand mi ived, and from this misconception of 
the Eaters and efftcts of the disease, they have notoriously failed to arrest or 
mitigate 

Catarrh is more often the result of a cold, than any otber one cause, but the 




















Some or all of these every case of \. 

For the removal of difficulties, Physicians have prescribed in vain, and 
upon the su that the disease in she “ posterior naves” or 
fauces, have their efforte to those 





THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERT 
&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTRENTH 
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Jj W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


[D. W4-worrn, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
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READ THE WONDERFUL CURES OF 
BRONCHITIS, BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, 
AND HOPELESS CONSUMPTION. 


The Rev. Dr. ey pny Editor of the Exe- 
ter (N. H.) News Letter 
Dr. J. M. Stafford’s Ol 


J. BR STAPFORD’S 


we Tar—As this} OLIVE TAR 


is the season for Colds and Pulmonary difficul- Imparts Magnetism 
ties, we would again call the attention of suffer- nen 0 te 

ers to this invaluable Remedy. We have used when 

it over @ year, and have great confidence in its)» ..ey appLiEp, OR INHALED 
efficacy as a remedy for the cures for which it 

is prescribed. We have also used Dr. Srar- As Directed. 


—- i I Inon ams Su_ravr Powpers, and have 


M as @ TONIC, imps ng The Magnetism of 


-|\THE OLIVE TAR 


oot the slightest touch of quackery or impos- Is retained and diffused 
with them. They are com- 

pownid by a Practical and Scientific Chemist, through the system 

and aa, aa to an accurate know- by the Minerals in the Blood. 


The Rev. EDW'D ) BRIGHT, Editor of Se J. R. STAPFORD'S 
Examiner, the leading Bapt per in Ne 
York City, says, editorially : ‘dee Examinr,, TRON & SULPHUR 
Dec, 19, 1858.) 
“The letter of the Rev. Mr. Spinning, pub- POWDERS 
lished in the advertisement of Mr. Stafford, and Act directly on 
THE BLOOD; 


bearing 80 much undoubted testimony to the 

efficacy of his Olive Tar, and Iron and Sulphur th : ] 
Powders, was put in type from the original letter | Purifying and Revitalizing 
of Mr. Spinning, onfbe verbatim copy of the its action and ing 
same. Mr. Stafford’s ampblet, will give other pel 
particulars resp ting bis ITS IMPURITIES. 


Burrernvuts, Otsego Co., | -— 


N. Y., Nov. 30, 1858. § BOTH REMEDIES 
J. R. Sravroxp, M. D., No. 315 Broadway, 





New York. should always 
Dear Sir: I am constrained fo ire es ou re 4 be used 
voluntary testimony to the great exce - 
r “OLIVE TAR” x a “ POWD nS FOR ALL DISEASES 
R THE BLOOD.” ah to earnestl of the 


bang | to all on are sufferin; tom 3 
yan Swe) a aang 
cines should, always be used for these diseases a 
—the Olive Tar principally, and the Powders as| PURIFIER AND VITALIZER 
an auxiliary. In my own case, I could sensibly 
eqqenite the increased vitalizing power of the of the Blood, 
Olive Tar when using both. Asa purifier and| he earnestly recommends 
vitalizer of the Buon, I wish to earnestly re- the 
commend your “ fron and Sulphur Powders.” 
shall express tay sincere extimate of “iene ang guna 
express m re ol re- 
» = pA 7 may relieve, but PO 
THESE CURE. —- ime 
MY rageereny I egsee < ON THE A Bronchial ulty 
1. 4 oe. Expe ——— have oi oF 
Bronch: ificulty of ans mn years si ” 
ing the result of the Scarlet fever. For the| '5 YEARS’ STANDING, 
last four or five years = cold has thrown Loss of Voice. 
it more and more upon , and, at times,/ que Lunas 


ARE AFFECTED. 
made public s Ko ver: nful and prostrat- 
ig, besos eseen io ing very vat 80, until my A Prominent 
a as Ey 80 aa ares aly _ Physician Recommends 
public speak ng, “ Med 
Ad fy as much as possible. My OLIVE TAR. 


skaiful a rer ty whom - Ty pay 
me somew t not until at vice, I 7 
made a trial of the “ Olive Tar,” did I see evi- 7? aves AF Ce 


dence of a cure. In we be oy physician’ ‘3 own lan- PREACHES 


ie Ht worked Wheth 
t were only a a relief or a —— was soon to he| AVERY DAY DURING 
bp for | soon found myself in the midst of A REVIVAL, 
revival of religion, d which 1 which lasted 
» tor 


tive weeks, = for three other weeks perform- EIGHT WEEKS. 

ed an almost equal amount of voice labwr.| THE PEOPLE SAID A 
tt was a mi told them JRACLE 

it was God's blessing on the Olive Tar. | M L 

feared a relapse after the meetings, but none had been performed. 

came. | feared a relapse during the heat of the A Prominent 

Summer ; none came then. ith the excep 

tion of “ pull-backs,” from hard colds, I have PREACHER 

been Ay gery until now, at which time I OF THE GOSPEL 

has been restored to 
HIS LABOURS. 


“ It works like a charm.” 





? 


Fi of lungs which promise 
to tio the “ Gosre. . ~ uper” many happy 





A Lady given up 
were made for fom ng the ineligence not al Physicians and Friends to 
friends without 


her death to her out delay. I v 
ated her to bid her, aa lon d anal adiea, Dio of Consumptiqa. 

breath’ that I proposed 
an application of the “ Olive Tar,” Pat with The OLIVE TAR is used 
the expectation only of removing some of the to relieve some of the 
e dying.” It made her more comfor- 

Olive Tar was continued. Intwo|PAIN OF DYING. 
weeks I saw her again. She was improving in 
and it alone athnin pone A of En 
a few weeks, 

surprise, to see her and her h : San & relieved from all Pain, 
to my door—she 5 oat and is soon 
Aifty miles that day ! arose the next morn- perfectly restored. 


bour of ay? 








cnirts, creating @ constant, hacking cough, a - 

tried some of the Olive Tar, at my aunt's accompanied 

cugpustion, and at the last account her cough | by a constant, hacking Cough, 

erased, and her throat was healing. is c 
ow Fact Stil] — 
ve Tar to a Baptist clergyman for his 

wife, whose lungs had long been ailing wi The cies of 

frequent attac severe in 

them—al every altack expecting to die. She easve vas 
UPON 


INFLAMED LUNGS. 


5. And yet Another Fact.—During ~ Anothe: 
ho had bes Nedext : 
me, w m trout his la “e 
yo ‘and had hea : fron hi BAPTIST CLERGYMAN 
I induced him to trial of the Olive Who had 
Tar. > Lom | oom at rR interview 
were: “ ve 80 eight | BLERDING OF THE LUNGS 
His countenance speaks the sime. fre Olive 
Tar” is curing him. And he is busy in recom- Js cured. 
mending it to others. — 
6. He told me of a Neighbour of his, The Clergyman sends 


THE OLIVE TAR 
To a Neighbour, who is 
SUPPOSED TO BE DYING OF 


Grven vr to Din By mis Paysrcrans, or Con- 
yn Luxes Pro- 

man a bottle of the 
“Olive Tar,” which has so far helped hiss thet 
there are now strong expectations of his re- 


CONSUMPTION. 
covery. He had just sent for two bottles more. 
saying, “ It done him pods good than Read the Result. 
everything else beside.” 


7. 1 could give you Instances of the ¥ 
REMARKABLE Power OF THR “ OLIV al IN 


What but infusion 
SeveERR —- ae = ee the ad - 








btistering and 

Por CHILBLAINS heyy best remedy 1 MAGNETISM 

“Tem de e Could at once Allay 
my dear Sir, apts 


OE at SPINNING, 


of Baptist Church. 


BURNS OR CHILBLAINS ? 








OLIVE TAR, 50 cents a bottle, or 75 cents when sent free by mail. Iron 


aod Sulphur Powders $1 a package ; 3 packages $2 50. Sent anywhere free 
by mail, on receipt of mouey or stamps, by 


J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
No. 315 Broadway, New York. 


See Avoton, us 
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ATHEN: 
ALEX 


yeares. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
IRELAND, 


DRIA, 


FINANCIAL. 


JOHN MUNROB & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
0.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PAR 


HOLLA a Ps PORTUGAL, 
BELGIU SWITZERLAND, 
SPAIN, ITALY, 


a CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Secon, be. 
in New York, No. 8 Wau Street. 


N 18, 
G PANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS | BOARD 
om 


GERMANY, 
aes, 
SWEDEN. 


CAIRO 





— WALLACE 3 PIANO-FORTE—BRIGGS’ PATENT. 
are the FULLEST, = SONOROUS AND PURE. 
Itis the Most DURABLE, and will remain LONGER IN TUNE than any 
OTHER PIANO-FORTE. 
It is built upon A SOLID IRON FRAME or BED PLATE—the whole case 
forms A VIBRATING SHELL, with an UPPER and LOWER SOUNDING 
, like the VIOLIN. 
“IT 18 THE BEST PIANO-FORTE KXISTING,” 
AND IS RECOMMEDED . 
THALBERG, GOTTSCHALK, WM. H. FRY, M. STRA- 
KOSCH, MARETZEK, ALBERT H. WOOD, 
GUSTAVE ECKHARDTS, WM. MA- 


' 





LAWN b: Mail 
Rrchange on Califoraia. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO 


82 Broadway, N. ¥., 





REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. _ 


BANK OF LIVERPOUL. 


N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE co, 


ISPATCH ant EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8 
Steamers of the Sth and 3b of each month. 
Oregon, and the Sandwich Isiands for ane at all times. 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


DRAFTS ON a= ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
AYA 





. WOLLENHAUPTS, 
AND MANY OTHER MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. 
Sole Agents, 
WM. HALL & SON, No. 239 Broadway. 
PATENT 
MOVABLE WATER-BACK KITCHEN RANGE. 
(J. INGRAM, PATENTEE.) 

oh eer INGRAM’S PATENT,—A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN KITCHEN 
A Movable Water Back, with Pipes and Connections, so sim- 


— eh be regulated by any person, and used in a moment, 
or wit or without water. 


ay is warranted a sure remedy for the evil of putting ont Sa fire if the water 








MERCANTILE CREDITS, FO 


available in all the Principal Cities of the W 


BANKERS, 
OORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Iss 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for + ~‘mead 


orld. 
Use IN EUROPE. “CHINA, &c. 


be sto) for any cause, and also prevents an 
K N Ga TA nN — semaines SCOTLAN D, tbe Tce, as will be seen on examination. d 
IREL yA 34 v: Py or ALES, teferences — be — Te — ey A e end mentioned above. 
y 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, . vi mpesae eap, are equal in ing and cooking to any other now in 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. ag ee OP and for sale by J. INGRAM & SON, 
DUNCAN, AN & co, Plumbers, No. 334 4th Av., cor. of 25th 8t., N. Y. 


_ Circulars sent to order. Btate Rights for sale. 


HOW TO BE NEAT, BLEGANT AND ECONOMICAL | 


W YORK IS THE METROPOLIS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 4 
Times Building stands in the centre of the business portion of 





why, Ns 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Insue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


h the whole length and ae A the building the great 

< & DUFF extends with the lunch room below. Aa air of 

an a and taste pervades the whole cctahitsbanet. Both of the 

ee are always to be seen there tending personally to their business. 
A breakfast can be had 





North 
free of charge. 


us 
R. 0, FERGUSs0 
4 H GRAIN, 
©. F. SMITH. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
ILLS NOTRS PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH the day until after dark a good dinner may be had 
fiastes bes tonnes o oF agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 


Drafts and\credite granted, and bills purchased and collected om Kngland, Ireland, Sootland between the 
the Britieb Provinces, in N. ane Ameri one 4 


"fo 2 William Street, New York. 


is the only way to do business. there from the 

early hours in the morniog at from three to five Jat notice, and all through 

eae as this was wanted in the business part of the town half way 

ttery and the St. Nicholas Hotel. Merchants, lawyers and men 

of leisure and taste, with families, ladies, and friends from the country, are seen 
there every day. 


SAFETY! COMFORT!! AND ELEGANCE!!! 








AWRENCE & 


LLS UF EXCHANG 


L. 8. 
BANKERS, s. rte STREET, NEW Yo 
DEALERS IN BONDS, STOCK: Rery? NOT 


RK, 
on ‘ome LAND WARRANTS, AND 


Also make CoLLections Piha, the U.S., Camapa, Catrronsta, and Oxgcon. 





New Torn 


General Financial Agent. 


Uliam Street 


ABE INSURED BY WEARING 
DOUGLAS & SHER WOOD'S 
NEW MATINEE SEIRT, 
WITH THE 
PATENT DETACHABLE 
HOOP FASTENING AND ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 


Bit ISH, H, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING ZXUHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, y= !! since it effectually obviates the 7 peed arising from entangling 
4s purchased and for : Leans negotiated, ae. 


the feet, or foreign substances in the hoo 
COMFORT !! because the muslin skirt can be instant 





D, SOOTLAND 


BREWER & CALD 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
up wards, 


WELL 
20 Old Slip, ete Water Street, New York. 
Iasue Bayx oF Caaa.eston Bills 


tnemne of Gus Sand Seine an payable at any of the Banks in Exeiann, las 





d from 
the springs by PATENT DETACHABLE FASTENINGS, —« hy with other 
garments, and at no greater expense, and replaced on the hoops ia a minute ! 

ELEGANCE!! because the scientific cut of the muslin skirt, and the fine 
material of which it is composed, give a graceful fall to the robe worn over it ; 
es. in hot weather, enable the wearer to dispe! 





AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 


For the Use of Travellers- 


ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


mse with any in’ 
The MATINEE SKIRT bas eleven hoops 
wits THe Trape Maxx of Messrs. DOUGLAS. 
Skirt ever introduced to the Public, and quite 
desires to combine in her apparel o 7 aA 
For ane at all the principal stores in 


bat ten ounces, is Stampgp 
—se, and is the ous 
msable to every lad 
~alper | and ELEGA cE" ! 
Canada. 











THOMAS H Bawm, 00 setaen tone New Vorm. 
N. B.— of the héW SERPENTINE SPINNER, ged by exp 
ermen to be the best Bast for Trolling ever ewer invented. 


" AI Unteriguet rertve se, NST FRI 

KE Undersigned recei FIRST PREMIUM the above 
iy enon ene on tone o ae one we! 2 
BATT, TROUT FLIED, Es., Se., of every varies 


AND FISHING Lop 


Articles at orki's 
Stock of RODS, AwtivicraL 
iy, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their [nterest to call and examine his 
Stoek before maging their purchases. 





HERRING'S PATENT 


ON SAFES. 
ITH HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE | effect. 
awarded separate World 
b Sing 1853, and are the onl; 
etistec net cana to bo superter to ang aver ofteees te ho puttin, and the sub- 
— challenge the world to produce an instance of these 
the hottest fires, or a a bargiar ~~ Sole. 


awe oy Champion Safe, bet Hall's Patent at Powd 


Medals at the World's Fair, London, 1851, and the 
y American es that were awarded Medals 


and their agents are 
C. HERRING & CO. 


N. B.—Burglar Proof MS LAE Plate, Jew: 
=y dollars. 


at from twenty-five to five hundred 





's Fair, New 


Loudon Wild 


Fish. 
— | all to have no rival among bui 





HE COMPANY eu ae from their Quarries,at Mary’s Point, New Bruns- 
wick, the ALBER SESTONE, of erruer couovr, delivered at an 
ago Sy al aA tans chonld be left at the Company's OL 

a 

wo hundred ‘buildin, of the finest ae, erected 
of Sew y York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, te &e., to the pte 
notice of the public the ones OR BUFF OOLOURED STONE, admitted by 
materials, in beauty, uniformity of texture, 
and capacity for architectural 


id furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN 





Te strength, qaakiny, an 


¥ Besides this colour, the com 
. oe A ROSE TIN 


structures, and with 


ecclesiastical stru: grand 
es failing to preserve their | effect. The First Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, esteemed by man — 
rine | to make and sell Her | “nest Gothic building in the United States, is constructed of 


"asi Broadwa: opposite City Hall. 
and ovber valuables. 


of the Albert 


ive and let hi their q ies, the 


stone of this 
The y of the C 
ease of working and shipment, and their almost inethaustibie supply of stone, 











enable the Company to execute orders for any quantity, and in SKS of any 
OLD BRANDIES AT NEW PRICES. possible cine, with the grestestdiapetch. |. 
IN ANTICIPATION OF HEAVY IMPORTATIONS NEXT SPRING Company's Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Uobeeea rete, New 
of the great Vintages of 1857 and 1858, I am induced to offer all my accumulated | York. 
stock of 
RARE OLD BRANDIEES OTICE TO TAX P 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, Ome OF —_ COMMISSIONERS OF taxes AND ASSESSMENTS, 
as well as 2 Chambe 


Just imported by me from the best houses in Cognac. These Brandies are gua- 


rantied to be 


NEW BRANDIES, 


ENTIRELY PURE, 


and all, new and old, of the 


VERY FIRST CLASS. 


Indeed, I may venture to say 


UNEQUALLED IN THE MARKET. 


The prices, lower than any known for many years, range as follows : 
$2 50, $3, $3.50, $4, $4 50, $5, 96, 96 50 


jore provided, application ma: ne Sete consideri: 
per gallon, ty Go Penpte or kage quatty. At such prices the terms must coe > eae entien Tis real or prsal 


remastly be C 


FREDERIC 8. COZZENs, 
NO. 73 WARREN STREET, 


Opposite Hudson River R. R. Depot, N. Y 


Street, New York, Semmens, Bes 10th, 1859.—Notice is hereby 
given that the Amsemrnent Ros of Real and P ersonal Estate of the City of New 

ork for the year 18569 are now open for public inspection, and will continue 
path = Dah day of April next, inclusive. All tax-payers are earnestly 
requested to call and examine the same, in order that any errors in 


the assess- 
ments may be corrected. Also, all persons entitled by law to reduction of their 
assessments, by reason of being 


oa, by exe for mili servi 
literary of charitable institutions, by at et rama Ao pomyed —t~4 


conten Os cam coeetinn exemption, provioun to the cl 
rolls on said 30th day of —- - othe 
— the Act of April 16th, 1857, is published for the in- 


*f 12. Daring the time 
bed 12. During the time the books shall be open to public inspection, as herein- 


raonal estate, to 
made in Nistion to the 


to, and thereupon the © 








FRANGIPANNI. 


PERFECT GEM. 


BOUQUET. 


WASHINGTON 
NOSEGAY. 


SUPERIOR SOAP 
HE ABOVE ARTICLE HAS BEEN BANUPACTURED BY THE SUB- 
scribe: and is the be: 


i 
F 
% 
MOUNT VERNON } 





























> FOR FAMILY 


r for the last thirty 


materials, ond fee bun 


delivered to any part ot the city, gn 


W. SMIT 
tek Grand and 





years, warranted to . 
all adulterations with French chalk, — or any ~ 21st, 1853, and amended February 
stance that will injure the hands or voane Put up in boxes of 75 


, 109 and 111 Elizabeth Street, 
Broome. 


and | mon Council, 








and i their rected sch the assessment is erroneous, ‘bey shall cause the same 
© p be sunected. — . be 3 in relation to the assessed valaa- 
- 2 : shall be examined under oath by the 
Pose LS0 S7 eee e memes, te tee Cees | Fragrant Sacs. Commoners or any ‘of tbe, and if, in m their Jedgment, the amma bor 
, | roneous, y cause the same to be a declare their decision 
DUPUY'S 3 thereon within thirty days after the Bosh of Bupereia have been made to them. 
| pened tape ait: = noe rsonal Aa de able oct, whiann f =o we coh 
or pei esta’ under act, wi it shall under oath 
Quayant © Aepam, i FLOWER SCENTED or — bay the ee was unable - attend within the period 
} resc lor the correction of taxes reason of sickness 
| And Stainless im tie Excellence, i POMADES. Fay Lawe af 1857, page 500. - 1 ny _ 
i W. ALLEN, 
| KISS-ME-QUICK. Ff Fragrant Soaps. A. J W. BROWN, #, 
| — — - - a ee St. Assesements. 
i} « 7 
| | COSMETICS. PRC >0SALS FOR CENTRAL PARK FUND 
| E. DUPUY, Chemist, | dan TOCK OF *HE CITY OF NEW YORK—SEALED paorosals aE 
} 609 Broadway. | ag ee ay tg No 5 Hall of Records, un 
SS = | &e., &e. February 4th, 1859, at 2 o'clock, a when the same 


for the whole 
tee a dan pi te nade Fund ANE are 


Stock of the City of New York, authorized by an ~r i & - phy B  -4 
State, entitled “ An act to alter the map of the city of New York, by ee 
st | thereon a public place, and to authorize the Le the same,” nae s 


The said stock will consist of 
shares of one hundred dollars each share, bearing interest at the rate of 


cent. per annum, » payeble quarter yearly, and the principal redeemable on 
first day of July, 





SUPERIOR BILLIARD TABLE. 


W. J. SHARP, 148 Fulton street, would direct public | Chamberlain of the city the a — 
attention to his large assortment of Billiard Tables with | the , if any 


NEWLY IMPROVED CUSHIONS. 


The pro; | will ‘state the number of shares desired and the 
the person whose proposals are will be roared Et th 


, thereon ; and 





ag yn - p conven en oie 
Seamraned & the best judges to be superior to other kind at present Each proposition should sealed up eudorsed “ for Central 
4 d j eee ae . . Sak Radia.” i eee = as and e pat in a second 
Every description of Tables will be found at the above stablishme.t, and Beards NewYork? Robert T. Haws, Comptroller, No. 5 Hall of 
those with ow 

— a@ The rig bie reserved cn the past of the Comptrciier to safest any ex 
are all of the t+ red necessary to protect or promote the interests of 


Po ——. and are ‘ull vested the 2. 
Tables challenge pe persons 4° Ly alen os 


to call and examine them 
promptly. 


tended to 


of Finance, Office, New York, J 
ir Comptroller's omer Se a bt 





Foi RE Ete THOMAS SR teen koe 


‘s 


i, by 
cor. Léth Street. 


Sat 
OJ. seBRS 





. YOUNG PROPRIETORS, 
be een Sonne 





